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PREFACE. 

This little volume is a combination of the work of two 
writers, the one a student of economic science, and the 
other a practical man of business. It does not directly 
advocate a shorter working day from the point of view of 
eager partisans of the present Eight Hours Movement, but 
at the same time both authors have been compelled to 
come to the conclusion that a reduction of the present 
working hours would be by no means an economic im- 
possibility. The reader will easily see that the chapters 
have been written in some cases by independent hands, 
the student discussing the economic and historical aspects, 
and the man of business giving his actual experience of 
what he has done himself and found other business men 
doing. These chapters are distinguished by the initials of 
the writer who is in each case responsible for them ; and 
where the work of both is combined, the initials of both 
are given. 

A special feature of the treatment of the subject here 
presented isjhe chapter on, and constant reference to, the 
experience of our Australian colonies in regard to the 
working of the Eight Hours Day, and the writer of this 
part of the book desires to express his indebtedness to Dr. 
Stephen Bauer's valuable brochure on Arbeiterfragen und 
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LohnpoUtik in Australasien (Jena, 1891), which gives as an 
appendix a valuable conspectus of past and present wages in 
Australia. 

Perhaps it may be well to remark that our Shorter Work- 
ing Day is written on lines quite different from Messrs. 
Webb and Cox's Eight Hours Day, and in no sense 
competes with that extremely able and valuable work, 
which both of us greatly admire. If anything, it is rather 
a supplement to it, as it brings down the history of the move- 
ment to September, 1892, and includes reference to recent 
developments of an important character which have only 
occurred since the Eight Hours Day was published. In 
more than one point we must be indebted to Messrs. Cox 
and Webb's book, and hereby gratefully express our 
obligations. 

It remains to remark that part of Chapter IV. was first 
published (anonymously) by H. de B. Gibbins in the 
Westminster Review of July, 1889, and that R. A. Had- 
fi eld's part of the book — especially Chapters VI. and VII. 
— is partly taken from his paper, read at Sheffield on 
March 5th, 1892, at the Conference of Employers and Work- 
men arranged by the Sheffield Federated Trades Council. 

H. DE B. Gibbins. 
R. A. Hadfield. 

September y 1892. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN AND CAUSES OF THE MOVEMENT FOR A SHORTER 

WORKING DAY. 

[R. A. H. and H. de B. G.] 

Introductory — Its Human Interest — Advance of the Workman — The 
Influence of Education — The Zeitgeist — The "Machine-Minder" — 
Special Cases : Railway Men — The. Select Committee on Railway 
Hours — Miners — Shop- Assistants. 

^ I. Introductory, 

The movement for a shorter working day, whether of 
eight, nine, or ten hours, is one of the most recent of the 
many reforms proposed at the present time. It is a reform 
which possibly will have the deepest, if not perhaps the 
most apparent, effect not only upon our whole industrial 
system, but upon our commercial and national prosperity 
at large. For it would seem at first sight as if any limit- 
ation in the hours of labour would mean a limitation of the 
production of wealth in a country ; and though we may not 
fall into the fallacy of certain older economists and believe 
that " wealth is everything and man is nothing,'* it must be 
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admitted that an increase or decrease of national wealth 
forms a subject of serious consideration. It may be all 
very well to advocate an industrial or social reform, but 
before doing so we must always consider whether this 
reform is a luxury which in our present stage of industrial 
development we can afford, or whether after all we are not 
yet sufficiently advanced to proceed with it. It is upon 
this point that the discussion will really hinge, and in view 
of the deep, practical interest which all classes of the com- 
munity are now taking in the subject, it may not be amiss 
to inquire what are likely to be the results of a general 
adoption of a shorter day, or of legislative action tending 
in this direction. Being a question which apparently will 
deeply influence the productive capacity of the country, it 
is one which must of course be treated primarily from an 
economic standpoint. 

§ 2. Its Human Interest. 

At the same time the true economist, that is to say, the 
man who is master of his subject and does not allow political 
economy to master him, will perceive, readily enough, that 
the economic side of the question, though it may be of 
prime importance, is nevertheless not the only side to be 
considered. There is a deep human interest in the question 
of shorter hours, quite apart from any economic consider- 
ations of wages and profits, and of any pecuniary gain or 
loss. And it is just because of this deep human interest 
that it has taken so firm a hold upon the imaginations, not 
only of many of the working-classes, but upon many other 
people who, at first sight, would appear to be only slightly 
concerned with this topic. For it is a question that con- 
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cerns the work of millions of labouring humanity in almost 
every civilized country. 

There is, in fact, a general craving throughout the civil- 
ized world, America, the continent of Europe, and Australia, 
for a consideration of this living question, one that concerns 
the everyday life of countless multitudes. Now, when there 
is a widespread craving in the minds of men, there is gener- 
ally some good reason for it. There is no doubt that the 
craving for more leisure and an easing of toil has been grow- 
ing for many years. Probably to men now dead and gone 
we owe much of the heart-stirring now existing on this and 
kindred subjects. The thoughts of one generation are often 
the deeds of the next, and so it is in this instance. A little 
band of workers, hardly more than a generation ago, gradu- 
ally evolved the principles of more freedom for the toilers, 
and their thoughts have begun to tell. Lord Shaftesbury, 
with his " Deeds, not words '' ; Kingsley, with his manly 
Christianity ; Robert Owen, who ever struggled for the right, 
are examples of the men who have been, in most cases 
unconsciously, the pioneers of the Eight Hours Movement 
of to-day. 

g 3. The Adva?ice of the Workman, 

For it was by their influence that the life of the labourer 
was gradually lifted out of the degradation and misery of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and he himself was 
taught the new possibilities of leisure, and, in course of 
time, even of culture that were now open to him. The 
first taste of that leisure and culture has led to a desire for 
more ; and it is, in fact, just because the hours of labour 
have been lessened in the not remote past that there is now 
a still stronger desire for them to be lessened even more in 
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the future. It is just because an advance has been made 
already that the working-man now desires to advance still 
further. The mainspring of a working-man's life is now 
no longer outside himself but in him; and therefore he 
wishes to develop himself more fully and more humanly, 
both in his domestic and industrial life. Mr. Gladstone, 
who, at present, does not believe in an Eight Hours Day, 
has expressed this point very clearly in one of the best 
articles he has ever written on labour questions ("Labour, 
its Rights and Responsibilities," in Lloyd's News, May 4th, 
1890). " It is now full time," he says, "for every labouring 
man to bethink himself what all these political and social 
advances mean, what are the changes either accomplished 
or begun in his condition, and how far and in what way 
with his condition he himself ought to change. Taking 
the history of the world as a whole, the mainspring of a 
working-man's life has been placed, for the most part, 
as it has with a young child; as with a slave; at times 
almost as with a domesticated animal ; that is to say, it 
has lain outside himself. For very large numbers of work- 
ing-men it has now gradually shifted to a point lying within 
his base, and is coming nearer and nearer to the very centre 
of his own being. Instead of being principally controlled 
by others, he now principally, and from year to year in- 
creasingly, controls himself." Such being the case, it is 
not surprising that he wishes also to have some voice in 
the disposal of his time, both for work and recreation. And 
it is this question of self-control that to the writers seems so 
essentially the kernel of this whole question of the length of 
labour hours. If the workman has decided to have shorter 
hours, and will take the risk thereof, on what grounds is 
such a concession to be denied him any more than the 
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power of voting, the ballot box, factory legislation, or any 
other of the numerous Acts that have all tended in the same 
direction, that is, to his gradual elevation ? The only real 
objection to such a concession can be that the workman 
may injure other people by thus benefiting himself. Whether 
by working shorter hours than at present he will actually 
do so, it is the business, inter alia^ of the present writers 
to enquire ; and we shall, in another chapter, try to ascertain 
what harm, if any, has been caused by an Eight Hours Day 
in those cases in which it has been adopted. 

S 4. The hiflmnce of Education. 

But, turning now to another cause of the present move- 
ment, we find that the spread of education among the 
working-classes has much to answer for. In The History 
of David Grieve^ where the mill-hand's life of some thirty 
or fifty years ago is depicted, one of the characters is 
described as remarking that " he had naw moor use for a 
book than a coo has for clogs." His successor of to-day fre- 
quents free libraries, attends University Extension lectures, 
goes up to Oxford for a *' summer meeting," and not un- 
frequently sends his son to one of the older Universities to 
take his degree. It is, of course, obvious that this changed 
state of education could not fail to bring with it some corre- 
sponding change in the workman's views as to how he is 
to spend his life. After a taste of the tree of knowledge, 
even though it be growing only in a free library ; after a 
glimpse at the treasures of art that public picture galleries 
have opened up to him; after even the smattering of 
science gained from popular penny lectures and museums, 
it is hardly to be expected that the educated labourer of 
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to-day will continue to work as long as he did before with- 
out leaving himself time to indulge the new tastes and 
pleasures that education has brought with it.' Of course 
we know that it is by no means every labouring man who 
attends scientific lectures and potters about art galleries, 
and, indeed, we only mention these as instances of higher 
culture generally. But it cannot be denied by any one who 
has known the history of the working-classes of this country 
during the present reign, that there has been, on the whole, 
a great and permanent advance made by them in many 
things that pertain to a fuller, more intelligent, and more 
human Hfe. 

One of our highest and best thinkers, Matthew Arnold, 
has said, " Know the best things that have been said and 
thought in the world." This applies to all, and yet how 
could it be recommended to the toilers, most of whom 
probably commence work at eleven or twelve years of age, 
and thenceforward have so little opportunity to improve 
themselves ? 

It may of course be said that the working-classes do not 
try to follow Matthew Arnold's advice, but one pound of 
practical proof is better than tons of theory, and that self- 
culture is sought after, has been proved by the rapidly- 
increasing demands on the educational facilities of this 
country, from the University to the Board School, facilities 
which have until lately been so grudgingly granted. The 
interesting information from an engineering firm in London 
who have adopted the eight hours system (quoted on p. 140), 
shows in a direct and positive way that the workers are 
desirous to improve themselves, and when the chance is 
given, they take it. Improvements in this direction are the 
surest andj bestj ways to fight the terrible problems of 
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drunkenness and gambling, which are so rife among the 
working-classes, but which are by no means confined to 
them. Give a man a taste for higher things, and, though 
he may still be fallible, he is much more likely to cultivate 
self-restraint, as well as to see that the old game is not worth 
the candle. Under our present system it is often a puzzle 
how the majority of one's fellow-citizens are able to bring 
up themselves and their children respectably. That they 
succeed in doing so as much as they do is wonderful. 

§ 5. The ''Zeitgeist:' 

But the advance of education alone does not account for 
the Eight Hours Movement. It is connected with the 
whole spirit of the age, and the general conditions of our 
time. Let a human being have a simple environment, and 
he may be satisfied with little. In former days he was 
thus satisfied, but if ever there was a complex condition 
of affairs in human history it is now, and consequently 
men's wants have grown more complex also. The easier 
access to what were formerly considered luxuries, the much 
greater amount of brain work, and the higher pressure all 
round, demand altered surroundings and conditions, even 
for manual labour. Besides, owing to this complex con- 
dition of modern life with its many requirements, more 
highly- developed faculties and qualifications are now de- 
manded from, and are absolutely essential to, our workers. 
They are expected to reach a higher mental standard just 
as much, in their way, as any professional man. It is the 
same in all walks of life. Talk to an aspirant in any 
direction — a medical or legal student will tell you the ex- 
aminations get more difficult each year ; the School Board 
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raises its standard; the Institution will not receive new 
members unless passing a stricter scrutiny; and it is the 
same in the humbler walks of life. Can, therefore, those 
who have, or are supposed to have, the power to grant them, 
refuse better facilities to cope with these increased require- 
ments to those in more subordinate positions ? The well- 
worn maxim, " Knowledge is power," applies to every man. 
Ignorance is seen, even by the poorest of the poor, to be 
intolerable. In short, that increased mental cultivation, 
from the highest to the lowest, is now more necessary than 
ever, is generally admitted ; but with our present long hours 
for the adult workers, and the present low limit of age for 
the child worker, how can this necessary knowledge be 
acquired ? 

Compare the best engineer of fifty years ago with the 
present highly-trained expert. Practically speaking, most of 
our manufacturing operations were then but toy industries. 
Our knowledge of electricity, that modern giant about which 
there is yet so much to learn, was hardly existent. It was 
the same in the chemical and metallurgical worlds. Pick 
up any book supposed to describe the state of technical 
matters existing fifty years ago, and much of its contents 
seem perfect jargon to almost the simplest amongst us 
to-day. Imagine Faraday talking through the telephone to 
Edison ! The greatest scientific philosopher that has pro- 
bably Hved in this country would not know as much about 
the why and wherefore of this modern application of elec- 
tricity as a workman's lad of eighteen or twenty years of 
age now being instructed in an ordinary technical-school. 
The elementary knowledge of to-day is far ahead of even 
the philosopher of but little more than a generation ago. 
Such comparisons, perhaps, better enable us to realize the 
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enormous changes that have occurred, and sliovv us that 
corresponding social changes are requisite too. 

Can one wonder, in face of these tremendous changes, 
that thoughts and aspirations of betterment permeate the 
community ? Indeed, it would be more wonderful if it were 
not so. Some amongst us think the good old times were 
best, when handicrafts flourished more than now, but pro- 
bably if the actual and existing state of the surroundings of 
those times were before us to-day, even witli our drawbacks 
we should not want to change positions. But this is no 
reason why we should wish to stand still. And, if what has 
been referred to in such a general way is true, it means that 
all sections of the community require more time for mental 
exercise and cultivation. 



§ 6. The '' Machifie-Mmderr 

This is true even in the case of what is called " unskilled 
labour," which is often not so unskilled as some would 
suppose. Even the mere " machine-minder " requires a 
considerable amount of technical knowledge. Recently, one 
of the writers heard a most eloquent address from the 
President of the Electrical Engineers on the value of 
technical education, with much of which he heartily agreed, 
but in common with many others, the speaker did not seem 
altogether fair when referring to the " machine-minder." 
In the first place, this necessary adjunct in the progress of 
modern technical industry, if even only minding a spinning 
loom, serving one of the numerous labour-saving tools that 
is all but human, or the like, wants to know something more 
about the marvellous phenomena which occur in this won- 
derful world in which he lives. Encourage him in this idea, 
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and he will be all the more valuable to his employer and 
the community at large when he understands better the 
conditions of his surroundings, or knows some little of that 
knowledge which men of science have from time to time 
been able to discover and lay before the world. 

Then again, the *' mere machine-minder," as the learned 
professor giving the inaugural address referred to termed 
him, has to have a good deal of self-acquired technical 
education, which ought to be recompensed much more than 
it is. If the professor in question, or some of his supporters, 
were set to work for nine hours to " mind *' a cotton-spinning 
machine, work a steam hammer, take a lathe in hand, " pull 
a pot of steel out of the hole," forge so many dozens of 
files, and some other little matters of that kind, the writer 
is inclined to think that sticking-plaster would be at a 
premium, the capabilities of some of our public hospitals 
and dispensaries severely taxed, and the familiar faces who 
so earnestly *' lectured*' us would be for some time absent 
from their daily duties. It is possible that an Eight 
Hours Bill of a stringent kind would soon pass to its third 
reading in a certain house at Westminster. As Professor 
Thorold Rogers has remarked, in reference to agricultural 
" unskilled " labour, there is often as much skill required in 
mechanical as in brain work ; and employers would be none 
the worse if these points were recognized more fairly. 

There is another reason, too, why shorter hours are 
demanded. As knowledge grows, so does a distaste for 
mere drudgery and mechanical work. Such work of 
necessity becomes more disagreeable. However much this 
way of looking at it may be objected to, such is the fact, 
and probably the only satisfactory way to meet the case is 
to grant increasing leisure, relying more upon mechanical 
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aids, scientific discoveries, and the like to help us to make 
good any deficiency in the worker's product. Fortunately, 
so far, and it will probably continue to be so, modern im- 
provement has far outrun the slight benefits that have been 
given from time to time to the workers. In fact, generally 
speaking, where shorter hours exist, there is also the highest 
output (cf. p. 1 08). 

"The pace of the mind," as the Spectator has recently 
called it, tends to be quickened by the necessity of obtain- 
ing the same results in a shorter time. Labour-saving 
inventions are discovered, or more economical methods 
applied to counteract the diminution of manual toil. And 
all this has a very close bearing upon the topic we are 
discussing. " If ' mind,' " remarks the Spectator^ ** could be 
quickened by any outside influence [such as an eight hours 
day] without injury to other powers, intelligent life would 
become much longer and fuller. If the mental pace of a 
race could be doubled, they ought, in the highest sense, to 
live longer, and one wonders a little whether any such 
change does, unperceived, go on. One has a fancy that the 
English middle-class has, in the last two generations, gained 
so greatly that the gain is perceptible in mental quickness. 
Much more of such quickness is certainly required of them 
both in business and the professions, and there is plenty 
of answer to the demand. If that is true, it would seem 
probable that continuous education does develop what 
horsey men call * a turn of speed * in the mind, as well as 
reflective power and self-control, and that is not an un- 
satisfactory result. Again, lower down in the world the 
testimony, though not perfect, is that we may believe from 
approximate enquiry, that nearly all teachers, and especially 
female teachers, admit that the children of the educated 
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poor are far more easy to teach than the children of the 
uneducated poor ; that they have not only more * receptive ' 
minds, which may only mean better memories, but that 
their minds move positively quicker." 



§ 7. Special Reasons: Railway Men, 

But besides the general mental and psychological in- 
fluences alluded to in the preceding pages, there have come 
into operation other very important causes that have led to 
the proposal of a Shorter Working Day as a measure of 
practical politics. Chief among these causes we should 
place the deep impression made upon the mind of the 
public in general, and that of the working-classes in particular, 
by the revelations of recent years as to the unduly long 
hours worked by the victims of the sweating system, and by 
railway men. The hours of miners* work have also been 
the subject of much discussion ; and as the miners are, on 
the whole, a strongly-organized body, a miners' Eight Hours 
Bill has come within a measurable distance of becoming law. 
Shop-assistants are another class whose excessive hours of 
work have roused the sympathy of a small section of the 
public, but as they do not possess a strong class organization, 
they will probably have to suffer for some considerable time 
longer. But the case of miners and railway men has now 
become so pressing, that we may briefly state some of the 
main facts about the employment of these two great classes 
of workers. 

To take the railway servants first. A conviction has long 
been growing among the general public that their hours of 
duty were excessive, and a Board of Trade report bearing on 
this subject was very opportunely presented to Parliament 
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just as the great strike of Scottish railway servants in 1890- 
91 was drawing to a close, and in time for the debate in 
the House of Commons on the same question, which is of 
course one of considerable general and economic interest. 
Mr. Channing's resolution on that occasion stated strongly 
the case for shorter hours in railway work from the point of 
view of public safety, and may be quoted in full — 

" That in the opinion of this House the excessive hours 
of labour imposed on railway servants by the existing 
arrangements of the railway companies of the United 
Kingdom constitute a grave social injustice, and are a 
constant source of danger both to the men themselves and 
to the travelling public, and that it is expedient that the 
Board of Trade should obtain powers by legislation to issue 
orders, where necessary, directing railway companies to limit 
the hours of work of special classes of their servants, or to 
make such a reasonable increase in any class of their 
servants as will obviate the necessity for overtime work." 

Speaking in opposition to the motion the President of 
the Board of Trade said — 

" I am bound to admit that, in my opinion, formed on the 
reports of Inspectors of the Board of Trade, the safety of the 
employes of the railways and of the travelling public is 
affected by excessive overtime. In the returns of 1889 and 
1890 there are 122 inquiries made into railway accidents by 
the inspectors of the Board of Trade. In fourteen of these 
cases the accident was found to have been more or less 
due to excessive hours of work on the part of railway 
servants, principally drivers and firemen, and twenty-four 
separate instances of overtime were given in relation to 
those cases." 

The intention of the Report was to show the numbers 
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and proportions of certain classes of railway servants who 
were on duty in the months of September, 1889, and March, 
1890, on the railways of the United Kingdom for more than 
twelve hours at a time, or who, after being on duty more 
than twelve hours, were allowed to resume work with less 
than eight hours' rest. The classes of servants dealt wilh 
are passenger guards, goods guards, engine-drivers, firemen, 
signalmen, and examiners. If we summarize the totals 
shown by the return it is ascertained that the numbers of 
railway servants of the first five grades who work more than 
twelve hours a day were 34,958, as against 33,891 in a 
corresponding month of the previous year. It seems that 
whereas in nearly all other industries the tendency of the 
last few years has been to shorter hours, on the railways the 
tendency is to lengthen them. The table on opposite page 
shows the hours of railway servants in detail. 

g 8. The Select Committee on Raihvay Hours. 

Soon after this report was issued, the first sittings of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons took place, 
which had been appointed in February, 1891, to enquire 
into the subject. The appointment of this committee was 
largely due to the facts disclosed in the Scotch Railway 
Strike of December, 1890, and January, 1891, which strike, 
although it failed at the time, has had considerable influence 
in directing people's minds towards the consideration of 
labour problems. 

The evidence of two witnesses from the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade is worth noticing, as being 
directly contrary to the general tenor of the report quoted 
above. Mr. Courtenay Boyle, assistant secretary, stated 
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Table showing chief Railway Companies employing certain of their 
servants fifteen hours per day, with monthly percentage of those work- 
ing over twelve hours, allowed to resume after less than eight hours' rest. 
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that there was of late years a marked decrease in the amount 
of overtime worked on railways, and that much of this 
overtime consisted only in delays involving no active 
exertion. Major-General Hodgson, one of the inspectors, 
stated that he had made about 200 enquiries into railway 
accidents during the last three years, and could only 
remember one case in which the accident could be attri- 
buted to overtime. However, it is satisfactory to notice 
that he thought an eight hours day should be the limit in 
all " four-line signal-boxes,'' and that in railway servants' 
labour each day should stand for itself. The evidence of 
the secretaries of the three railway servants* organizations 
was naturally much more decisive in favour of a much 
shorter working day. Mr. H. Tait, of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants in Scotland, and Mr. E. 
Harford, of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
of the United Kingdom, both asked only for a ten hours 
day as a general rule, with an eight hours day in certain 
special kinds of work. Mr. Watson, of the General Railway 
Servants' Union, however, said his society, numbering 25,000 
members, came into existence almost entirely to secure an 
eight hours day by Act of Parliament. 

It was an unpleasant feature in the sittings of this Com- 
mittee that several witnesses who were giving evidence 
before it were dismissed by their employers in consequence 
of what they had said, although in many cases the employers 
themselves, when re-examined upon this point, had to admit 
the truth of many of the most serious cases, and to admit, 
moreover, that they might certainly have been avoided.^ 

For instance, the General Manager of one of the 
chief Yorkshire lines had to admit the fact of a porter 

^ Cf. Economic Journal y June, 1892, p. 410. 
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at Hipperholme working from Thursday to Sunday without 
intermission ; of a guard, named Foulds, working nineteen 
hours on end, and a guard at Wakefield working twenty- 
six hours, while the chief mechanical engineer of the 
same line admitted the entire accuracy (except in one 
solitary instance) of a table submitted by an engine-driver, 
showing sometimes more than 1 1 1 hours' work in the week, 
and frequently more than twenty-nine and thirty hours at 
a stretch. Although pleading special requirements of the 
traffic, they had to own that these cases of long hours were 
quite preventible, though they claimed that their companies 
were already beginning to introduce some improvements. 

When the Select Committee finally issued this report in 
June, 1892, it admitted that most of the grievances com- 
plained of by railway servants were justified, and especially 
condemned the general practice of long hours and constant 
working of overtime. They were of opinion that signalmen 
and shunters in busy places should not work longer than 
eight hours a day, and that the hours of others should not 
exceed ten, which is all that a large number of railway men 
have ever asked for. The Committee also expressed the 
opinion that the ** booked '* time of drivers, firemen, and 
guards should not exceed sixty-six hours per week, nor 
twelve hours in any one day. They were further of opinion 
that railway companies should submit to the Board of Trade 
satisfactory schedules of the " booked " time of their servants, 
under the penalty of ;^2o per day. 

This report of the Select Committee is on the whole the 
most striking argument in favour of a shorter working day 
for railway men, being based as it is, not upon the state- 
ments of any one class specially interested in shorter hours, 

but upon the evidence given both by employers and 

c 
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employed, whose interests were naturally in many cases 
most conflicting. Whether this reduction of hours should 
take place by Act of Parliament, or by voluntary efforts on 
the part of the railway servants themselves, is, of course, a 
question which has been hotly debated, but to an ordinary 
impartial observer the facts attending the Scotch strike 
before alluded to, would seem to show that independent 
efforts on the part of railway men are not always the best 
means of securing the object wished for. 

§ 9. Miners, 

The case for a shorter working day in regard to miners 
rests upon a totally different basis from that of railway 
servants. The most curious fact about the question of the 
miners' eight hours day is that a large number of miners 
have already got it, and therefore it may not seem quite 
clear why there should be so keen an agitation for its general 
introduction. The facts seem to be, however, that those 
miners who have it never obtained a shorter day by their 
own exertions, but owing to the fact that their employers 
themselves found this arrangement of time most convenient. 
The district in which the eight hours day is most general 
among miners is in Northumberland and Durham ; in 
other districts the hours of work vary considerably, as we 
shall see later. 

But before we discuss the hours of work it may be well 
to state, in the words of the Yorkshire Miners* Association 
themselves, the reason why they want the eight hours day. 
The reasons given are four: firstly, because of the un- 
healthy and unsanitary conditions of the mines ; secondly, 
because the work is laborious and dangerous; thirdly, 
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because the men want more time for recreation, rest, and 
leisure ; and fourthly, because they wish to work more uni- 
formly. After giving these reasons, the report of the Associa- 
tion goes on to state why miners desire to obtain the eight 
hours day by law and not by voluntary endeavour. The 
reasons are again four : firstly, because Parliament would 
do it more effectively ; secondly, because they want uni- 
formity, which can only be secured by law ; thirdly, because 
it would lessen unhealthy competition in the coal trade, and 
thus bring about quietude at the collieries and interest for 
the safety of the mine instead of for increased output ; 
fourthly, because it will bring about a better feeUng between 
working-men and their employers, and prevent the possi- 
bility of strikes and lock-outs which would probably occur if 
they adopted other than legislative means. 

It will be noticed amongst the reasons given for wanting 
a shorter working day that no complaint is actually made 
that the present time is too long, but merely that more 
time is required for recreation and leisure. And indeed, if 
we examine the hours of labour actually worked in the 
mines in the United Kingdom, we do not find that they are 
so long as those worked in many other employments, 
although of course the peculiarly unpleasant nature of the 
miner's work must be taken into account. A statistical 
report supplied by the check-weighers and Union District 
Secretaries of the hours worked at collieries in every mining 
district in Great Britain except Durham, Northumberland, 
and Cleveland, and dated October, 1890, seems to show 
that at 223 collieries the working hours were eight per day 
or under, at 240 the hours were eight and a half or nine per 
day, and at 121 the hours were more than nine.^ Those 

^ From Howell's Trcuie Unionism^ Neiv and Old^ p. 181. 
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were the hours supposed to be worked at the face, but 
whether these hours were worked every day, or only four or 
five days m a week, is not stated, and therefore the report is 
deprived of much of its value. Far more exact information 
may be obtained from the Government return granted on 
the motion of Mr. Provand, as it gives the actual number 
of hours daily worked by miners and others at all the mines 
throughout Great Britain, together with the intervals for 
rest and meals, and the number of days usually worked in 
the week. There is an immense mass of detail in this 
report, and the time worked in various mining districts 
very often differs considerably, but the following table, 
drawn up by Mr. G. Howell, M.P., gives a very fair 
synposis of the whole mass of figures. 
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These figures seem to show that in no district except South 
Wales do men, working at the face, work more than forty- 
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eight hours per week, allowing thirty-nine minutes as the 
average time for descending, travelling underground, and 
returning to the surface. This calculation makes the time 
from bank to bank forty-nine and a half hours in South Wales, 
forty-seven in North Wales, forty-six in the Liverpool district, 
forty-five and a half in the Manchester district, while in all 
other cases the actual number of hours per week from bank 
to bank is under forty-five. Any one who has had experience 
of the habits of the mining population is well aware that the 
time for rest and recreation depends very much upon the 
miner himself, as they frequently leave their work for a day 
or two's holiday, and by no means invariably put in the 
average total of hours per week. But whatever may be the 
fact and figures of the case, so large a proportion of the 
mining population are in favour of an eight hours day by 
Act of Parliament, that there seems but little doubt that 
before long such an Act will have been passed. At the 
same time the miners themselves are not yet entirely agreed 
upon this question, but it is stated that about 212,000, or 
nearly one-half the total number, have declared in favour of 
it, and the National Federation of Miners supports two bills 
upon the subject. Though the miners* Eight Hours Bill did 
not originally proceed from this body, it has been adopted 
by it. The Eight Hours Bill of the session of 1890 and 1891 
was, however, backed by only two out of five miners' 
representatives in the House of Commons. If passed it 
would have provided that a person shall not in any one 
day of twenty-four hours be employed underground in any 
mine for a period exceeding eight hours from the time of 
his leaving the surface of the ground to the time of his 
ascent thereto, except in the case of accident or any other 
emergency. Of course this bill was defeated, and so also 
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was Mr. Leake's bill, which was brought forward for the 
second reading on the 23rd March, 1892, and was lost only 
by the small majority of twelve. The voting on this bill 
is worth recording, chiefly because the labour members 
were equally divided upon it, and also because of the power- 
ful speech in favour of the bill by Mr. Chamberlain. This 
politician, brushing aside all the usual talk about the inter- 
ference of the State with adult persons of either sex, de- 
clared himself in favour of the principle once laid down by 
Professor Jevons, that "the state is justified in passing any 
laws, or even in doing any single act, which, without ulterior 
consequences, would add to the sum total of happiness." 
He further argued that an eight hours law would, without 
any ill effects, add immensely to the happiness of half a 
million miners in the United Kingdom. His opinion in 
favour of the bill was based upon the fact that short hours 
did not mean diminished output, a point to which we shall 
refer later (see p. 108). In the course of his remarks he gave 
some very powerful illustrations of this now almost acknow- 
ledged fact from his own experience as a manufacturer. 
" When I was in business," said he, " (I am speaking of 
twenty years ago), my firm was working under great pressure 
twelve hours a day. Shortly afterwards the Factory Acts were 
applied to Birmingham, and we reduced the hours to ten a 
day. Some time later we voluntarily reduced the hours to 
nine a day, after the experiment at Newcastle of a nine hours 
engineers' day. We were working self-acting machinery. 
All the workmen had to do was to feed the machinery, and 
see the fires were kept in order. In this case, if in any, the 
product should be directly proportioned to the number of 
hours worked. What is the fact ? When we reduced the 
hours from twelve to ten, a reduction of 17 per cent., the 
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reduction in the production was about 8 per cent., and 
when we again reduced the hours from ten to nine, which 
was a reduction of 10 per cent., the reduction of produc- 
tion was only 5 per cent." If the same argument could 
be applied, and we have little doubt that it can be, to the 
output from the collieries, there seems little reason to 
object to an Eight Hours Bill for miners if it would give 
them that uniformity of work, and that time for recreation 
and leisure, which they say they desire. 

§ 10. Shop- Assistants. 

In dealing with the case of miners and railway servants, 
we have been considering two classes of the industrial 
population who possess strong Trades Unions and a very 
complete organization, and if these two classes cannot 
obtain an eight hours day, either by their own efforts, or 
by Act of Parliament, it seems there is very little chance 
for a much weaker and less independent class with practic- 
ally no organization at all. Such a class are the assistants, 
both male and female, in shops ; but the hardships of 
their case have so aroused sympathy, that public opinion 
has been sufficient to bring their case before the notice 
of Parliament. The London Early Closing Association, 
which was founded in 1842, had been going on for nearly 
half a century trying to obtain shorter hours of labour for 
its members by voluntary action, and no appeal was for 
many years made to the State, but the utter impossibility of 
ever attaining their object by these means, has at length 
compelled them to use the constitutional method of Parlia- 
mentary agitation. It is to Sir John Lubbock that the 
credit of initiating legislation upon this subject must be 
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given. The first step was taken in 1887. In the year 
before, a Committee of the House of Commons had been 
appointed to consider a bill promoted by Sir John Lubbock, 
for restricting the hours of labour of children and young 
persons employed in shops. The report of this Committee 
ran as follows — 

" Being satisfied that the hours of shop-assistants range in 
many places as high as from eighty-four to eighty-five hours 
per week, your Committee are convinced that such long 
hours must be generally injurious and often ruinous to 
health, and that the same amount of business might be com- 
pressed into a shorter space of time." In consequence of 
this report, the bill referred to became law, under the title of 
the Shop Hours Regulation Act, 1886; but as a matter of 
fact this Act has been a complete failure, for it only applies 
to persons under the age of eighteen, places seventy-four 
hours as the limit of working time, and provides no 
machinery whatever for putting the law in force. A second 
bill was introduced in 1888 to provide that all shops should 
be closed not later than eight o'clock at night, and ten 
o'clock on Saturdays, but this was thrown out. There is 
now, however, a Shop Hours Regulation Bill before Par- 
liament, which proposes to restrict the employment of 
women in shops to seventy-four hours per week, including 
meal-times, and it has been referred to a Select Committee of 
the House. As might be expected, the evidence given has 
been such as to lead all impartial observers to the opinion 
that it is high time that some restriction of these hours was 
imposed by law. As evidence of the long hours required of 
shop-assistants, the evidence of Miss Payne, who had been a 
shop-assistant for ten years in various districts in London, 
showed that while in Holloway the hours were only sixty- 
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three and a half per week, in Chelsea, Fulham, and 
Hammersmith they averaged from eighty to ninety, though 
a half-holiday was given once a month, and a fortnight's 
holiday in the summer. Most girls, she said, suffered in 
health from the long hours ; she had herself begun to do so 
after being two years in employment, and the doctor said 
her ill-health was due to long hours and continual standing. 
Her evidence on this point is confirmed by that of Dr. 
Lawson Tait, the well-known specialist in women's diseases, 
who states,^ that from a large hospital experience he can 
say that the prolonged hours of labour to which young 
women are subjected in such occupations as millinery and 
shop- work generally, are extremely detrimental to their 
health. Mr. D. Corner, of the Early Closing Association, 
gave evidence that throughout London generally, the hours 
for drapers were seventy-five to eighty-seven, for bakers 
ninety-one, for grocers eighty to eighty-eight, and for boot- 
makers eighty to eighty-seven. He stated also that the 
majority of the shop-keepers were in favour of a reduction 
of hours, but from the selfishness of the public and the want 
of uniformity such as could be enforced by law, they were 
obliged to keep open for self-defence.^ 

Such then are three typical cases, in which hardly any 
one will deny that a shorter working day would be decidedly 
advantageous, if it could only be afforded There are, of 
course, many other occupations, such as those of tramway 
and omnibus servants, clerks, hospital nurses, tailors, bakers, 
and last but not least, agricultural labourers, in which the 
hours of labour are longer than they need be, and could 
probably be reduced without much loss to the employer. 

1 Cf. The Eight Hours Day, p. 68. 

- Ecoiiotnic Journal, J»ne, 1892, p. 411. 
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They are sufficiently discussed by Messrs. Cox and Webb 
in their admirable book, entitled The Eight Hours Day, and 
we need not go into them here, as our object has been 
merely to give a few typical cases. The great question to 
be considered is whether England as a nation can afford to 
grant a shorter working day to the masses of the industrial 
population. If it could not be afforded, it is pretty certain 
it will never be granted, whatever the claims of sentiment 
and humanity may be. It will therefore be our duty, in 
another chapter, to inquire how far, generally speaking, it is 
possible for us to afford a shorter working day, and after 
discussing the question theoretically, with a due regard to 
the principles of political economy, to turn to those facts 
which political economists so often neglect, and see what 
has been the result of introducing an eight hours day in 
those countries where it is actually in force. Before dis- 
cussing this point, however, it may be well to review the 
history of the Eight Hours Movement in Great Britain. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 

[H. DE B. G.] 

Early Times — Thorold Rogers' Statements — Thomas More— The 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century — The Factory Acts — The 
Trades Unions Agitation — Growth of the Movement — The New 
Unionism — The Dundee Congress — The Liverpool and Newcastle 
Congresses — The May-Day Demonstrations — The Deputation to 
Lord Salisbury — Mr. Gladstone and the Movement. [Appendix : 
The Interview with Mr. Gladstone.] 

§ I. Early Times. 

The movement for a shorter working day is after all no 
new thing, but rather a recurrence to a state of things which 
prevailed in earlier centuries. If we are to accept the 
statements of Professor Thorold Rogers, the artisan and 
labourer of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries only 
worked eight hours per day as a rule, and were paid for over- 
time. As Professor Rogers' statement has been severely 
criticized by other economists, it may be well perhaps to 
give it in his actual words.^ " The winter's wages are about 
25 per cent, less than those of other seasons, but the winter 
seems to have been limited to the months of December and 
January. This fact, which I have frequently noticed, is 
proof that the hours of labour were not long. They seem 

^ Six Centuries of Work and Wages ^ pp. 180, 542. 
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to have been not more than eight hours per day, and at a 
later period in the history of labour the eight hours day 
seems to be indicated by the fact that extra hours are paid 
for at such a rate as corresponds to the ordinary pay per 
hour for eight hours, being a little in excess. Hence the 
artisan, if he were minded to do so, would have time during 
summer for some agricultural employment ; it would seem 
that this occupation for spare time was not unusual, for I 
have found employers of artisans occasionally purchasing 
agricultural produce from the mason and carpenter, or from 
their wives. Extra hours are often paid for when the work 
is pressing and time was an object. . . Extra hours, some- 
times as many as forty-eight in a week, are frequently paid 
for by the King's agents (Henry VHI.) when hurried work 
was needed. Even when the Act of Elizabeth and the regu- 
lations of the Quarter Sessions prescribed a day of twelve 
hours all the year round, two and a half hours were allowed 
for rest, and the day was brought down on an average to 
nine and a half hours." 

Those who believe that a shorter working day often 
results in better work will find their theory confirmed also 
by Professor Rogers, for he goes on to remark : " Now the 
quality of the work in the old times of which I have written 
is unquestionable. It stands to this day a proof of how 
excellent ancient masonry was. I am persuaded that such 
perfect masonry would have been incompatible with a long 
hours day. The artisan who is demanding at this time an 
eight hours day in the building trades is simply striving to 
recover what his ancestors worked by five or six centuries 
iigo. It is only to be hoi)ed that he will emulate the 
integrity and the thoroughness of the work which his 
ancestor performed." 
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§ 2. Thomas Morels Opmmi. 

Another proof, indirect this time, of the prevalence of 
the comparatively short working day in the Middle Ages, 
whether eight hours or slightly more, is to be found in the 
fact that when Sir Thomas More in the Utopia wished to advo- 
cate an ideal period of labour he put it at six hours only ; 
which seems to indicate that the actual working day of that 
time cannot have been much more than two or three hours 
longer. Of course More knew that such a radical reform as 
a six hours day would meet with violent opposition, not 
only from those who are interested in maintaining the 
longest hours for labour, but also from those who honestly 
believed, as many do to-day, that such a limitation would 
have disastrous effects upon industry. So he promptly meets 
all objections in the following words: **Now the time 
appointed for labour is to be narrowly examined, otherwise 
you may imagine that since there are only six hours 
appointed for work they may fall under a scarcity of all 
necessary provisions. But it is so far from being true that 
this time is not sufficient for supplying them with plenty of 
all things, either necessary or convenient, that it is rather too 
much ; and this you will easily apprehend if you consider 
how great a part of all other nations is quite idle. First, 
women generally do little, who are the half of mankind. 
And if some women are diligent their husbands are idle. 
Then consider the great company of idle priests. Add to 
these all rich men, chiefly those that have estates in land, 
who are called noblemen and gentlemen, together with their 
families, made up of idle persons kept more for show than 
for use. Add to these all those strong and lusty beggars 
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that go about pretending some disease and excuse for their 
begging, and upon the whole account you will find that the 
numbers of those by whose labours mankind is supplied is 
much less than perhaps you imagine." As a matter of fact, 
the number of those by whose labours mankind is supplied in 
England and Wales at the present day are only about seven 
millions out of twenty-six millions, the number of producers 
' (that is to say, all persons engaged in agricultural, manu- 
facturing, mines, building, furniture-making, and so forth) 
being barely six millions, and the number of distributors, 
that is, all shop-keepers, merchants, drink-sellers, tailors and 
so on, being one and a half millions. 

g 3. The Beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 

But whatever ideals More may have had, or whatever 
hours the workman of the Middle Ages actually worked, his 
descendants in the beginning of the nineteenth century had 
certainly a most excessive day of toil, and ever since 1800 
there has been a steady agitation on foot, now in one class 
of workmen and now in another, for a shorter working day. 
Nor can it be said that this agitation has so far been un- 
reasonable, while a short survey of the history of the move- 
ment for shorter hours of labour during this century will 
show how far its object has been attained. 

At the beginning of the present century the ordinary work- 
ing day of the English artisan appears to have varied from 
eleven to fourteen hours, but in the mills and factories which 
the industrial revolution brought into existence, the hours were 
far longer. In 181 7 the stocking-makers of Leicester were 
working fourteen and fifteen hours per day, but even these 
were not so long as the hours of children who were employed 
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ia factories as ** apprentices." These unfortunate children, 
upon the condition of whose labour one of the present 
writers has written elsewhere,^ often worked from sixteen to 
eighteen hours per day, and the first Act passed to limit this 
toil in 1802 only reduced the day to twelve hours, while 
children who were not pauper-apprentices, but were sent to 
the mills by their parents, could be worked as long as their 
employer chose. To meet the evils of this merciless system. 
Sir Robert Peel in 181 9 got a second Factory Act passed, 
which placed the limit of age at which a child should go to 
work at nine years, and fixed the hours of labour for children 
between nine and sixteen years of age at seventy-two hours 
per week, exclusive of meal-times. In 1825 a rather more 
comprehensive measure was passed, including certain classes 
of factories hitherto omitted, and provision was made for the 
first time for a Saturday half-holiday. In 1831 Sir John 
Hobhouse succeeded in going a step further in the direction 
of reducing children's hours of work, for by his Act the 
labour of all persons under eighteen was limited to sixty- 
nine hours per week, and no person under the age of 
twenty-one was allowed to be engaged in night-work. 

§ 4. The Factory Acts, 

It was shortly after this that the famous agitation for the 
ten hours day began amongst the working-classes, under 
their now almost forgotten leader, Richard Oastler.2 Oastler 
was supported in Parliament by Mr. T. Sadler and Lord 
Ashley (afterwards the famous Earl of Shaftesbury), and 
these philanthropists succeeded in calling the attention of 

^ English Social Reformers : H. de B. Gibbins. 
2 Ibid, pp. Ill — 137. 
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the country to the dreadful conditions of labour in English 
factories, and the cruelties daily perpetrated there. It is 
not necessary now to dilate upon this, and it is sufficient for 
the present purpose to say that a bill was introduced by the 
Government in 1833 by which children aged nine to thirteen 
were to work only forty-eight hours per week, young persons 
from thirteen to eighteen years of age were to work sixty-nine 
hours, but all persons over eighteen had to work as long as 
their employers chose. This Act of course did a great deal 
of good, but many of its regulations were repeatedly evaded 
by employers, and consequently the agitation for a ten 
hours day had to be continued. It received a considerable 
impetus from the horrifying disclosures made as to the 
conditions of labour in mines in 1840, and from the Mines 
Regulation Act passed in 1842 ; for the Commission that had 
been appointed to investigate the conditions of the mining 
industry also issued a second report, dealing with " Trades 
and Manufactures other than Textile.'' In 1844 an Act was 
passed regulating the work of adult women (not merely young 
persons) in the textile trades, but the greatest struggle 
occurred three years later (1847), when the Ten Hours Bill 
was introduced by Mr. Fielden, for in that bill male as well 
as female adult labour was to be interfered with. In spite 
of the fiercest opposition, both from interested classes like 
the manufacturers, and from well-meaning people who did 
not understand what they were talking about and thought 
that the most sacred principles of political economy and 
personal liberty were being violated, Mr. Fielden's bill was 
passed. Human nature, however, being what it is, employers 
contrived to evade it as they had done the others, and 
consequently it was found necessary in 1850 to pass a still 
more stringent Act, and then at last the ten hours day 
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became an accomplished fact. " In the thirty years that 
followed," Mr. John Morley remarks in his life of Cobden, 
'*the principle has been extended with astonishing persever- 
ance," but it is hardly necessary to go into the details of 
subsequent Acts, as they were merely amplifications and 
supports of what had already been done. We must turn 
now to the agitation for a shorter working day that has been 
carried on not inside but outside Parliament. 



§ 5. The Trades Ufiions Agitation, 

The Factory Acts of course affected at first only the 

textile districts, and in no case perhaps would they have 

had much influence outside those districts, if the laws which 

prevented the combination of workmen for discussing their 

own interests had not been repealed in 1824. But after 

this date the Trades Unions which were now rapidly formed 

began to make their power felt. The Amalgamated Society 

of Engineers, which was formed chiefly in consequence of 

the great strike in 185 1 and 1852, really had for its object 

the obtaining of a genuine ten hours day, and the 

aboHtion of overtime worked in a systematic manner. In 

1853 the London building trades, who had had a ten 

hours day for some considerable time, now started a Nine 

Hours Movement, but the real struggle did not come till 

1858, and even then the men had to give way. And it was 

found by the Committee of the Social Science Association, 

when they were inquiring in i860 into the hours worked by 

Trade Societies, that the majority of artisans were still 

working sixty hours per week. But about this time the 

prosperous conditions of trade, and one or two successful 

strikes, led to a revival of the nine hours agitation, while 

D 
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even a vision of eight hours was already present to many 
amongst the agitators. But the most important historical 
fact in this labour agitation at this time was the paper read 
and the discussion which took place at the Trades Union 
Congress at Birmingham in 1869, in which a Mr. Swain of 
Manchester read a paper in favour of a further reduction of 
the hours of labour, urging the claims of health, mental 
cultivation, and physical recreation, and showing that pro- 
duction had increased at a more rapid rate after previous 
reductions of hours. After the paper was read, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously. " That it is the firm 
conviction as well as the duty of the trade representatives 
at this Congress to aid every fair and honourable movement 
which has for its object the shortening of the hours of 
labour, believing that it will aid in promoting morality and 
the physical and intellectual power of workmen, and assist 
in finding employment for the unemployed." It is pathetic 
to notice that the argument of finding work for the unem- 
ployed is brought up so early in the history of the movement 
as a reason in favour of a shorter day. Two years later, at 
the London Congress of 187 1, the eight hours day was 
definitely adopted as the ideal by Trades Unionists, a 
resolution being unanimously carried that " The productive 
powers and skill of the operatives of this country have 
arrived at a state of perfection which guarantees that eight 
hours' labour a day will answer all the commercial, national, 
and domestic requirements of the population ; and that 
moreover such a reduction is necessary on sanitary and 
moral grounds." The next Congress saw the proposal of 
the nine hours day made by representatives of the Textile 
Unions, and this point was frequently agitated for in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire till tlie Factory Act of 1874 
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reduced the hours of operatives to fifty-six and a half per 
week. 



§ 6. Growth of the Moi'ement. 

In the meanwhile the feeling in favour of a shorter work- 
ing day was growing stronger and stronger, although in 1878 
and 1879 many employers made a desperate effort to restore 
the ten hours day. This feeling received a great deal of 
strength from the Socialist party, who now came more to 
the front in England. The great German Socialist, Karl 
Marx, had long ago (1867) advocated an eight hours day 
by Act of Parliament, but, like the works of most German 
economists, his theories were unknown in this country. 
But the more complete organization of the Socialist party, 
which took place about 1881, brought the ideas of Karl 
Marx very closely home to the minds of English working- 
men, and in about five years the idea of an Eight Hours 
Bill had become quite familiar to them.^ The public opinion 
of the working-classes was rapidly becoming more favour- 
able to this idea, when Mr. Tom Mann, in 1886, published 
a pamphlet upon the subject entitled The Eight Hours 
Movement^ and it is to him that the rapid growth of the 
movement amongst the working-classes is largely to be 
attributed. At the Swansea Trade Congress of 1887 another 
resolution was proposed; "That the hours of labour in all 
Government works should be reduced to eight per day," 
but instead of this being carried, it was decided to instruct 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Congress to obtain a 
plebiscite of the members of the various Trades Unions 
upon the question. The circular of inquiry issued in conse- 

1 Cf. l^he Eight Hours Day, p. 81. 
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quence of this instruction was not answered by a very large 
proportion of Trades Unions, the textile trades in particular 
neglecting it, owing to the apathy of their leaders upon this 
question. And here it may be remarked that most of the 
old Trades Unionists, including such well-known and tried 
leaders as Mr. George Howell and Mr. Broadhurst, are 
distinctly hostile in endeavouring to obtain a reduction of 
hours by Act of Parliament. The report just alluded to was 
laid before the Congress at Bradford in September, 1888, and 
it appeared therefrom that 22,720 Unionists were in favour 
of the eight hours limit per day, or forty-eight hours per 
week, and 4,097 were against it. Upon the question whether 
the limit should be sought by Act of Parliament or by 
voluntary methods 17,267 were in favour of legal action, 
and 3,819 against it. From these figures it was clear that 
although the circular had not been answered by so large a 
proportion of Trades Unionists as had been hoped, there 
was nevertheless a strong feeling in favour of an eight hours 
day to be obtained by law. 



§ 7. The New Unionism, Dundee Congress, 

This feeling became stronger still in this same year (1888), 
owing to the rapid growth of what is termed the " New 
Unionism," led by John Burns, Tom Mann, and Ben Tillett, 
while an important strike which now occurred emphasized 
the need for the help of Parliament in addition to whatever 
could be done by voluntary association. The facts of this 
strike are as follows : One of the new unions, that of the 
Gasworkers and General Labourers, demanded and obtained 
without a strike, in November, 1888, a reduction of their 
hours from twelve to eight per day, and this decided success 
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at first caused it to appear as if a shorter working day could 
easily be obtained by the working-classes themselves without 
Parliamentary aid. But a year later (November, 1889) it was 
seen how unsubstantial was the basis upon which the reduc- 
tion had been obtained, for after a long and severe struggle 
with their workmen the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
suddenly restored the twelve hours day, and having restored 
it proceeded to continue work upon this system, without 
their employes being able to make their resistance effective.^ 
Many who had formerly been doubtful now saw that some- 
thing more than the rough-and-ready method of a strike 
was needed. 

Consequently the question of Parliamentary action now 
assumed an unexpected political importance, and as early as 
January, 1889, Mr. John Burns was elected to the London 
County Council upon a programme which included as one 
of its essential features an eight hours day for all public 
servants. In February, 1889, the Newcastle Labour Electoral 
Association sent a deputation to Mr. John Morley, which 
elicited the fact that that statesman was dead against any 
restriction of the hours of labour by law. Other politicians, 
however, began to see that the legal eight hours day had 
now come within the area of practical politics, and by this 
time (July, 1892) most of the candidates, for mining constitu- 
encies at least, are expected to pronounce clearly in favour 
of an Eight Hours Bill. The question was again brought 
forward at the Trades Union Congress at Dundee, in Sep- 
tember, 1889, and the Parliamentary Committee presented 
the report of the voting upon this subject, the votes being : 
for the eight hours day 39,656, against it 67,390; in favour 
of Parliamentary action 28,511, against it 12,283. These 

^ Cf. Eight Hours Day^ p. 26. 
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figures, however, were at once challenged, because the Cotton 
Spinners' Societies had never been asked by the officers of 
their unions to give their opinion upon the subject, and 
finally, after a heated discussion, the whole return was rejected 
by the Congress. 

§ 8. The Liverpool and Newcastle Congresses, 

It was in the next year, at the now historical Liverpool 
Congress of 1890, that the Eight Hours Question was at last 
brought to a climax. The President spoke strongly in 
favour of an Eight Hours Bill, and a resolution was carried, 
by 193 to 155 (delegates') votes, "That the time has 
arrived when steps should be taken to reduce the working 
hours in all trades to eight per day, or a maximum of forty- 
eight per week ; and while recognizing the power and need 
of trade organization, the Congress is of opinion that the 
speediest and best method of obtaining this reduction for the 
workers generally is by Parliamentary enactments." The next 
Congress, that of 1 891, at Newcastle, was the largest and 
most powerful ever held, consisting of 620 delegates, repre- 
senting no less than 1,302,855 members, and once again 
the eight hours day was the most absorbing question. This 
time, however, Congress hesitated curiously between " yes " 
and "no" for two days, first repeating its resolution of last 
year by a still larger majority, and then qualifying that 
resolution by declaring that any bill for reducing the hours 
of labour should be of a peimissive character, and should 
not be put in operation without the consent of two-thirds of 
the organized members of any trade ; and then, thirdly, it 
concluded by replacing this by another resolution, that 
legislation upon the hours of labour should be enforced 
upon all trades and occupations, except where a majority of 
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the organized members of any trade protested by ballot 
vote against it. The voting was as follows : for the Eight 
Hours Law 232, against 163 ; for the amendment which 
makes the law permissive 242, against 156; and /^r the 
third resolution 341, agai?ist 73. It would seem, therefore, 
that 73 members were opposed to all eight hour legislation, 
that 156 were in favour of an unconditional Eight Hours 
Law, while 150 did not vote, and the remaining 200 or so 
prefer the compromise of the third resolution.^ It will thus 
be seen that the working-classes are still far from being 
united upon this absorbing topic. 

§ 9. The May -Day Demonstrations. 

But besides the discussions of the Trades Union Congress,^ 
an important step forward has been taken by the Eight 
Hours Party in instituting an annual May-day demonstra- 
tion in favour of an eight hours day by Act of Parliament. 
It was the International Trades Union Congress of 1889 
that appointed the ist of May, 1890, for a simultaneous 
international demonstration in favour of an Eight Hours 
Law. Consequently a demonstration was held in Hyde 
Park on the first Sunday in May, 1890, when no less than 
sixteen platforms had to be provided for speakers, and it is 
said that at least a quarter of a million persons were present. 

In the same month a Conference was invited to meet at 
Berlin, by the German Emperor, to discuss international 
methods of bettering the conditions of the working-classes, 
but with the fatal stupidity which occasionally overcomes 
the Conservative party, Lord Salisbury refused to allow the 

^ Cf. Economic Journal^ December, 1891. 

- For the 1892 Congress, see Api endix to this chapter, p. 59. 
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English delegates to this Conference even to discuss the 
question of limiting the hours of labour for men. Never- 
theless, both Liberal and Conservative politicians began in 
this year to express themselves more or less clearly upon 
the subject of an Eight Hours Bill for miners, and the 
limitation of the hours of railway servants ; and in the next 
year the May-day demonstration was again held throughout 
Europe. The most noteworthy of the demonstrations was 
the London one in Hyde Park, for although it has been 
said that very little enthusiasm was expressed, yet the mere 
number of those present proclaimed a remarkable advance 
and consolidation of working-class opinion in favour of the 
legal eight hours. Some of the building trades, especially 
the carpenters, unwilling to wait for law, acted on their 
own account and struck for forty-seven hours a week, and 
obtained it from a few firms, including the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. Once again in 189a the annual 
demonstration has taken place, and did all for the advance 
of the question which a demonstration can do, in point of 
numbers. Perhaps it has done a little more, for shortly 
afterwards, on the nth of May, a deputation organized by the 
London Trades Council was listened to by Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. A. J. Balfour, these Conservative statesmen having 
perceived that whether the subject could be discussed at 
the Berlin Conference or not, it had become absolutely 
necessary to discuss it in England. 

§10. The Deputation to Lord Salisbury, 

Lord Salisbury chiefly occupied himself in pointing 
out to the deputation, in statesman-like and measured 
terms, the risks that an eight hours day might entail, and 
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it cannot be said, even from the point of view of those who 
differ from him, that his remarks were either unreasonable 
or unwise. The Premier openly declared his strong 
sympathy with the desire to shorten the hours of labour, 
but he did not share the beUef of the working-man that 
legislature can entirely settle the difficulty for them. ** In 
the speeches I have heard," said he to the deputation, 
** the tone has been that action by strikes is difficult, rough, 
dangerous, disadvantageous, and that action by legislation 
is easy, prompt, and certain. Are you quite so sure about 
that ? You will have tremendous resistance to meet. Of 
course, if it is true that the employers desire it, the thing 
will come of itself, and come about peaceably ; but if you 
go to legislation it is upon the assumption that the employers 
do not desire it, and then they will not assist you. If so, the 
employers will resist you, and they will not only resist you 
to the utmost of their power, but they will have on their 
side, not only the majority of their own class, but a minority 
of your class. There is a minority of your class which does 
not like legislation, and they will assist the action of the 
employers. You will therefore only have a certain pro- 
portion of the electorate in your favour. Even supposing 
you obtained a majority, and you passed your Bill through, 
I must ask you as working-men to trust us, as working-men 
who work more than eight hours a day — I must ask you to 
trust us at first sight and prima facie for the assertion that 
legislation, if it is to operate against the earnest, bitter, 
sincere feeling of a strong and powerful class, is almost 
certain to produce something totally different from that 
which its authors intended." Lord Salisbury's words did 
not carry conviction to the hearers. When he said, " You 
are trying a tremendous experiment, which has never been 
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tried before," there were cries of " We will risk it"; but 
whether this was because his hearers knew that the experi- 
ment had been tried before, and that the risk was not so 
serious as the Premier had imagined, or whether it was 
because they were simply carried away by tTie enthusiasm 
engendered by opposition, we have no means of knowing. 
Be that as it may, Lord Salisbury returned to the attack, 
and proceeded next to urge the objection that shorter 
hours meant less pay. 

Another serious difficulty of an eight hours day, he 
said, was the financial aspect of the result of adopting it. 
Some of the speakers had assumed that those who ask 
for eight hours a day will earn as much wages as now 
they get for working longer hours. " What possible ground 
have you," asked Lord Salisbury of the deputation, who 
had just before cheered the above sentiment, " for saying 
so? It is a most marvellous conviction. I have seen it 
stated in public speeches and on public platforms, and it 
fills me with astonishment. I cannot possibly conceive the 
intellectual process by which that belief can be arrived at. 
It assumes that the consumption is constant — that is to say, 
it assumes that there will always be the same amount of 
consumers consuming the same amount of goods. But the 
mass of the consumers in the world are living up to their 
incomes. They cannot spend more than they do now, and 
if you make the thing which is to be sold dearer, there will 
be less of the thing consumed. If you pay for eight hours' 
work the same amount of wages that you pay for ten hours* 
work — that is to say, one-fourth more than you do now — 
you will to that extent increase the price of the goods you 
have to sell, you will diminish the number of consumers, 
you will diminish the market, and consequently you will 
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diminish the employment of workmen in production in the 
industries of this country/' These truths however, as 
enunciated by Lord Salisbury, again carried no conviction 
to the minds of the deputation — possibly because the 
deputation felt that they knew little of political economy, 
and cared for it rather less. The assumption underlying 
the argument is that the shorter working day would not, of 
itself, give any compensation for the nominal loss of time 
incurred thereby ; but, as we shall see later, that assumption 
is probably mistaken. The concluding remarks by Mr. A. 
J. Balfour really struck the deepest note, and though we 
cannot agree with him that the methods of legislation are 
as crude as those of strikes, we may frankly acknowledge 
that legislation is by no means omnipotent. Though quite 
in sympathy with the demand for a shorter day, Mr. Balfour 
did not see how Acts of Parliament could help to promote 
it. "Recollect," said he, "that, though coarse and crude 
are the methods of a strike, the methods of a legislature 
are almost as crude. They must deal with general con- 
ditions ; they are not elastic, and they cannot fit themselves 
to the necessities of the trades in different parts of the 
country ; and if you insist upon running all the industries 
of the country into one mould, without having regard to 
the conditions of those various industries, I think it possible 
that you will produce great hardship in those trades, and 
that one of the consequences will be to defeat your great 
object of giving employment to the unemployed." We do 
not quite follow the argument as to the unemployed, but 
the sum of it is true enough ; for if the working-classes 
hope to solve the question of finding employment for those 
who are out of work by introducing a universal eight 
hours day, they will find themselves in the end hopelessly 
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mistaken. This question, however, may be discussed later, 
and we must continue the chronicle of the attempt to 
convert the politicians to the new doctrine. 



§11. Mr. Gladstone and the Movement. 

Not long after the deputation to the Conservative leaders, 
Mr. Gladstone, who had previously declined to receive a 
deputation, consented to alter his decision, and received one 
from the London Trades Council introduced by Mr. George 
Shipton, the secretary, on June i6th, 1892. The discussion 
between the veteran statesman and the labour leaders was 
so interesting that we have decided to reprint it as an 
appendix to this chapter, therefore all that need now be 
remarked is that he, as usual, did not commit himself 
to absolute opposition to the demand which his visitors 
made, but at the same time took up a decided position by 
saying that he could not place the Eight Hours Question in 
the forefront of his poUtical programme. Even this was a 
great disappointment to many advanced Liberals, and the 
words of the Daily Chrofikle, in its " leader " the day after 
the deputation, sum up what may be called the opinion of 
the more advanced of the Liberal party upon this historical 
interview. '* Mr. Gladstone has spoken, and put his foot 
down upon the question ; and we can now only regard with 
pain the terrible sacrifice which he is making of his life— not 
for those who love and reverence him, but for those who but 
the other day held him up in an historical manifesto to the 
odium of the world, in terms that would have been strong 
even if applied to the vilest of mankind. However, if 
Labour must be sacrificed to Home Rule, we may be 
pardoned for saying that it is now more incumbent than 
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ever on Mr. Gladstone to let us know what he is sacrificing 
' the dumb suffering million ' for. If he feels that his 
years and strength do not permit him to take up such a 
question as that of the hours of labour, because Home 
Rule sufficiently fills his hands, what becomes of the 
Newcastle programme ? If Mr. Gladstone had been willing 
even to express the least sympathy with the effort to deal 
with the hours of labour by a Bill safeguarded by trade 
option ; if he had not argued aggressively against even the 
modest and reasonable proposal to stop the East-end 
sweaters from giving out home work to wretched seam- 
stresses, and to extend the Factory Act to home workers ; 
if he had even hinted approval of a legal eight hours day 
for persons who, like the gasworkers, have got eight hours 
now, and only want to have it bindingly secured to them, 
or for persons engaged in exhausting and unhealthy toil, we 
should have tried to discern a ray of hope in his observa- 
tions. As it is, we can only say that we see none. For 
the working-man at least the Gladstonian party to-day has 
written over its portals, * Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here.' '' 

It was probably because they were in the same state of 
hopelessness that the leaders of the Labour party resolved 
to contest several Liberal seats at the General Election of 
1892, and to make the Eight Hours Question a test question 
for candidates in many uncontested constituencies. The 
success which attended their efforts, and the wrath of the 
Liberals at their tactics, are the surest proofs of the progress 
that the Eight Hours Movement has at length made in this 
country. 
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THE DEPUTATION TO MR. GLADSTONE (1892). 

On Friday, June 17th, Mr. Gladstone received at i, Carlton Gardens, 
a deputation from the London Trades Council, who desired to seek his 
support in favour of a legal limitation of the hours of labour. Among 
those present were Mr. George Shipton (secretary of the London Trades 
Council), Mr. George Bateman (compositor), Mr. B. Cooper, L.C.C. 
(cigar-maker), Mr. J. Gregory (stonemason), Mr. John Rae (gasworker), 
Mr. W. G. Pearson (dockworker), Mr. J. Macdonald (tailor), Mr. W. 
C. Steadman (barge builder). Aid. H. R. Taylor, L.C.C. (bricklayer), 
and Mr. W. R. Taylor (litho artist), and among those with Mr. Glad- 
stone were Sir Algernon West, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., and Mr. 
Spencer Lyttelton. 

Mr. Shipton, in introducing the deputation, said that although small 
in numbers, they were very largely representative. The subject had 
been before a full delegate meeting of the London Trades Council, 
which represented directly just over 70,000 bond-fide workers. They 
were very strict as to the character of their representatives. A man 
could not be a delegate of his trade unless he had himself worked at the 
trade, and unless he represented actual workers. But outside the limits 
of the Trades Council, the deputation also claimed to represent the 
general feeling of workmen throughout the country, inasmuch as every 
organized body whose opinions could be ascertained had spoken out 
very clearly and strongly upon the necessity of a general reduction of 
the hours of labour. They recognized that there was some division of 
opinion as to the methods by which such reduction should be brought 
about, but there was no dissent from the general demand for a 
reduction. 

Mr. Gladstone : A reduction by law ? 
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Mr. Shipton : Yes, we see no other way than a reduction by law of 
some kind or another. 

Mr. Gladstone : You think the opinion of the labouring classes is 
unanimous in favour of a legal reduction of the hours of labour ? 

Mr. Shipton replied that in one or two ways there was a general 
desire that legislative interference should take place to prevent the 
inordinate number of hours now worked in many trades, and to give 
employment to those who had to spend a great deal of time in idleness, 
through the want of some general arrangement. In consequence of the 
application of science to industrial productions, and the division and 
subdivision of branches, and the extended use of machinery, there was 
a larger amount of labour displaced. One consequence was that there 
was a greater demand from the unemployed upon the trades union 
funds which were available for their assistance. They trusted that in 
coming to Mr. Gladstone, his great abilities and the great power which 
he properly exercised over his fellow-countrymen might be turned to- 
wards assisting them to mitigate what was one of the most sorrowful 
pictures ever presented in our social life— that of many thousands of 
men willing and able to work, but unable to earn a livelihood by obtain- 
ing employment. Mr. Shipton then referred to the resolutions on the 
subject passed by the Trades Union Congress at Newcastle, and to the 
more recent demonstration at Hyde Park, where, he said, at least three- 
quarters of a million of people were present at the time, when the 
resolutions were passed without dissent. 

Mr. Gladstone : You estimate them at three-quarters of a million ? 

Mr. Shipton : Yes, there must have been at least that number of 
people gathered at the sixteen platforms, and there was a speech 
delivered from each. 

Mr. Gladstone : But three-quarters of a million could not possibly 
hear the sixteen speeches. 

Mr. Shipton said he had been accustomed for twenty years to organ- 
izing and taking part in such demonstrations, and he could tell that 
there was no large dissentient element. It would have been very soon 
discovered. 

Mr. Gladstone remarked that he had thought the estimate was a 
bold one. With reference to a suggestion that the proceedings should 
be of a conversational nature, Mr. Gladstone said that certainly was his 
desire, as it enabled them to get further into the interior of the question, 
and he thought that, after all, the utility of such meetings was not that 
those who were honoured by receiving a deputation should say the 
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things that they considered the most agreeable, tor that was far from 
his purpose, but it was that they should endeavour to get at each other's 
minds on the subject. 

Mr. Steadman : Would the right hon. gentleman give us his opinion 
of the resolutions passed at Hyde Park with reference to an international 
eight hours day ? 

Mr. Gladstone : It is a very large question, sir. 

Mr. Steadman said the present Government had sent a represent- 
ative to take part in the Conference at Berlin on the question. 

Mr. Gladstone understood that the English delegates were excluded 
from taking part in the resolutions on the hours of labour. 

Mr. Pearson said there was a vague idea that politicians had not 
generally given much attention to this particular question, and if they 
had a little light as to what Mr. Gladstone's views were they could 
better conduct their arguments. 

Mr. Gladstone said that it was perhaps natural that the nation 
should suppose that there was space enough in the mind of every public 
man and force enough in his brain to enable him to give to every 
question the consideration it deserved, but that was not his opinion. 
It was a fundamental error, and he was not disposed to cover deficiencies 
by using vague language or expressing superficial ideas. He did not 
regard their question as a small one, or their desire as frivolous, but 
they must not forget that, after all, the time, strength, and brain force of 
all men were limited. 

Mr. Cooper said he had observed it calculated in America that the 
introduction of machinery had increased fivefold the power of labour, 
but the working-men were dissatisfied because of a consciousness that 
they did not participate at all in the advantages. 

Mr. Gladstone asked if they had ever happened to see that matter 
put in another shape, namely the fact that the steam power in this 
country alone was equal to the manual power of the whole human race 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Cooper stated that the result bad been a production much above 
the consuming or purchasing power of the people, so that larger numbers 
were left unemployed. He thought they were right in desiring that 
Parliament should intervene and help them to get reduced hours of 
labour by an intellectual and legal process rather than by the barbarous 
process of strikes. 

Mr. Gladstone : Well, gentlemen, you are making an appeal tome 
with regard to my public duty, and Ishould like to ask whether you 
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are of opinion that I should set aside in favour of your question the issue 
— the very important issue — which I dare say you know I have espe- 
cially engaged in for some time past and which has led me to do that 
which no man has ever done before in his eighty-third year. Do you think 
that I should be acting wisely or rightly if I endeavoured to take up your 
question with the effect of setting aside those other questions to which 
I am pledged in the face of the world ? I do not think you intend to 
suggest that. 

A Delegate said the question for them was how they were best to 
get the necessities of their case taken up in legislation. The Eight Hours 
Question really embraced the Irish people, the workers of Ireland as well 
as those of England and Scotland. 

Mr. Gladstone said that did not answer his question. He assumed 
they were well aware of the position which had been taken up by him- 
self and his friends, that on grounds of public utility, duty, honour^ and 
character he must face the settlement of the great constitutional question 
which had been raised between Great Britain and Ireland. That 
constituted their first duty, and not on account of Ireland alone, but 
because without the settlement of that question it was quite impossible, 
as had been proved by the experience of his life, for Parliament to do 
its duty to Great Britain, and to make proper progress with the British 
questions. That was the position he had taken up, and he did not 
imagine that they would say it was his duty to recede from that 
position. 

Mr. Taylor : Are we to understand that until the Irish question is 
disposed of to the satisfaction of the Irish people, all questions and 
measures with regard to the improvement of the working-classes are to 
stand on one side ? 

Mr. Gladstone : Oh no, I have not said that. 

Mr. Pearson : What is your own position on this question, or what 
would it be if we were to say that the policy of eight hours a day 
demands first attention, even before Home Rule ? 

Mr. Gladstone : I would say if you are satisfied on that point I 
should sincerely wish you success, but don't look to me, for I am so 
bound in honour and character to the Irish question, that I should really 
disgrace myself to the lowest position that the most unprincipled could 
possibly sink to if I were to recede from the position to which I am 
bound by the struggle of the last few years. 

Mr. Pearson said that new developments in public life often 
required change of action, and if Mr. Gladstone could be shown that the 

E 
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whole nation would be more benefited by an Eight Hours Bill than by 
Home Rule, would he not practically recognize the fact ? 

Mr. Gladstone : The position is entirely unchangeable. If you 
could produce what is a large supposition, and demonstrate that view, 
I should say that I heartily wish you success, but I am not the instru- 
ment by which your purpose can take effect, for I should be disgraced if 
I abandoned the great question to which I have devoted weeks and 
months in endeavouring to stimulate the country. 

Mr. Pearson : Home Rule is not an end in itself. 

Mr. Gladstone : That does not touch the point. What are you 
arguing for ? The question whether Home Rule is an end or an instru- 
ment has nothing to do with the consideration that I am so pledged to 
Home Rule that I cannot recede from it. 

Mr. Pearson : Your position in the matter has a certain distinct 
relation to the nation. Could you not reconsider your position if we 
could show that an Eight Hours Bill had a more direct bearing on the 
national welfare ? 

Mr. Gladstone : My reconsidering my position would be useless. 
Can you, as a practical man, consider my position, and say I should be 
justified in telling the people that I have been entirely wrong, and that 
there is another subject which they must enter upon, and that they must 
throw over all I have said ? 

Mr. Taylor : Would it be necessary to throw over the other in 
favour of an Eight Hours Bill ? We don't expect you to do that. 

Mr. Gladstone : But I mean in the sense of leaving it behind. 

Mr. Taylor : Could the two not be combined ? 

Mr. Gladstone : Oh, yes, possibly, in a certain order of time, but 
that is another question, and I am under distinct obligations and 
pledges. 

Mr. Bateman : It seems to me that the question of the time and 
order of events must necessarily come after the settlement of the question 
whether the demand is right. 

Mr. Taylor : Our meaning is that we are anxious to use your strong 
personality in order to advance the progress of an Eight Hours Bill, and 
if you are returned to make it your duty to pass that into law. 

Mr. Gladstone : That is not in the least degree the question I put. 
You are asking me, and most legitimately, to assist you in this question, 
and I ask you in what order, in your opinion, should I proceed. Is it, 
in your opinion, my first duty to the country and the industrial classes 
to take up this question ? 
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Mr. Rae said that some legislation was necessary in order to protect 
those workmen who had already obtained an eight hours day, and he 
mentioned the case of the gasworkers, who, he said, had found it 
necessary to spend about ;f 14,000 in order to hold their own. That 
was a matter affecting 40,000 bomi-fide trade representatives, .whose 
delegate he was, and he was opposed to strikes. He was sure, if Mr. 
Gladstone took up the Eight Hours Question, coupled witli Home Rule, 
it would be the means of not alone satisfying the demands of Ireland, 
but also the demands of the working-classes generally. 

Mr. Gladstone said he thought he understood now that they did not 
put forward their demand as imposing upon him the duty to recede from 
the position he had taken with regard to the political question now 
immediately at issue. Their desire was that this question should be put 
into his plans, but he must tell them that he had always thought it to 
be his first duty to the industrial classes to put them in a position, so far 
as he was able, to use their own legitimate power according to their 
consciences and convictions for the advancement of tlie objects which 
they thought most important. Therefore, apart from such questions as 
Free Trade, and an open market for the goods of the people, his desire 
was to perfect the instrument which gave power to the bulk of the 
nation. That instrument was the franchise — the franchise protected by 
secret vote, and made thoroughly efficient by good registration laws, and 
by some other changes that were as yet incomplete. A good deal still, 
no doubt, remained to be done in conjunction with that duty. He had 
mentioned at Newcastle many of those points. He was very far from 
regretting that they had raised this discussion, not only in that room, 
but in the country. He was very glad of it. If they had set about that 
question thirty years ago, they knew very well how different would have 
been the circumstances. Their meetings, discussions, and demonstra- 
tions he regarded as extremely useful, but of course they must recc^^ize 
that there were difficulties in their way. He was not quite certain, for 
instance, as to whether they were as near unanimity as Mr. Shipton had 
suggested with regard to the mode of shortening the hours of labour* 
There were two sets of views, which were probably represented by tlic 
writers of a couple of letters which had been sent to him. One of these 
gentlemen was a Mr. Edson, who wrote that he belonged to the 
Amalgamated Society of House Decorators and Painters, and who called 
attention to the fact that when a vote was last taken on the subject 
through that society there were 158 for a legal eight hours day and 354 
against it* 
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Mr. Shipton : That is perfectly true. That was the difference of 
opinion that I referred to in my earlier remarks. 

Mr. Gladstone was about to quote from a letter written by a Mr. 
Pearson on behalf of the East End drivers, conductors, and horsekeepers 
in the employment of the General Omnibus Company, but did not press 
it, upon being assured by the deputation that the writer was not fully 
authorized to represent all those engaged in that industry. Mr. 
Gladstone then asked whether the deputation considered that, under 
legally restricted hours of labour, the employer was to continue to make 
the same profits ? 

Mr. Shipton : We think that the question would find its level. He 
might even make more profit with the shorter hours. 

Mr. Gladstone : Because of the greater efficiency of the labour ? 

Mr. Shipton : Certainly. 

Mr. Gladstone : But is the efficiency of labour to make eight hours 
do the work of ten ? 

Mr. Shipton : It may not in all cases. 

Mr. Gladstone : My point is, Will the employer have the same 
amount of inducement to employ that he now has ? So far as I under- 
stand, you don*t think that the eight hours of labour, speaking broadly, 
would produce as much as say ten hours. Now then, if employers are 
not to make the same profit, how are they to continue to give the same 
employment ? Would not the diminution of profits entail the diminution 
of employment ? 

Mr. Gregory said the wages under the eight hours system would be 
more evenly distributed, and personally he would prefer to have a 
slightly smaller wage in order that more might be employed and have 
regular pay. 

Mr. Gladstone : Your answer rather contemplates the reduction of 
wages on the part of those now employed. 

Mr. Gregory : Of course we cannot regulate the methods of produc- 
tion, nor can we increase the actual wages paid, but we are anxious, even 
supposing the aggregate wages should remain the same, that the amount 
should be divided amongst all the applicants for work. 

Mr. Gladstone: Supposing the aggregate wages to remain the 
same. 

A Delegate : We don't say that would be the result, but if it were, 
we would stand by it. 

Mr. Taylor said that whilst a number of men were working excessive 
hours at present, others in consequence could get no work at all. 
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Mr. Gladstone : How long has the increasing demands upon your 
unemployed funds been going on ? 

Mr. Shipton : More rapidly during the last five years, but during 
the last ten years it has l^een increasing. 

Mr. Gladstone : The effect of reduced hours on the question of 
wages will have to be studied, and I think good will come out of such 
discussions, whether the more sanguine or the less sanguine view prevails 
— the more sanguine view which supposes that an Eight Hours Bill can 
be passed, and the less sanguine view of those who, though they do not 
yet see their way to such a measure, will yet promote a general move- 
ment in that direction. You have two methods of proceeding. One is 
an Act of Parliament absolutely imposing a limit of eight hours ; the 
other an Act imposing the limit optionally ; and in a very able pamphlet 
by a Mr. Mather, M.P., there was a third, in which he proposed that 
those who required the eight hours system should be entitled to call for 
it instead of voting themselves out of it. 

Mr. Bateman mentioned the case of the Albion Mills, at Middleton, 
where an increase in the dividends had resulted from the reduction of the 
hours of labour, and said that such a reduction would also enable some 
mills to work a double shift. 

Mr. Taylor said that in the Economist of J SLnusiiyf 1891, the average 
dividend of eighty-five cotton-spinning companies was put at 7J per 
cent. 

Mr. Gladstone : But that is not a very great profit, is it, in trade 
allowing for the inequalities of time ? 

Mr. Pearson suggested that the reduction of f per cent, in the 
railway dividends would enable railway companies to give their work- 
people the benefit of shorter hours. 

Mr. Gladstone said the case of the railway companies was some- 
what remarkable, and he did not believe that there was any case in 
history in which so large an investment of capital had taken place with 
so small a return. He believed that the total return did not much 
exceed 4 per cent. 

Mr. Pearson : I believe it is 4 J per cent. 

Mr. Gladstone said it was pretty clear, however, that progress was 
being made in that direction by railway companies, as was indicated by 
a recent report of a Committee on the subject. They had recently 
waited on Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, and they had made some 
general observations to the deputation about the effect of the eight 
hours on wages, and the ultimate effect on the labouring classes. Did 
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the observations of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour appear to them to 
carry any weight ? 

Mr. Bateman : It looked as if they had not thought it out at all. 

Mr. Pearson : They only raised the stock difficulties. 

Mr. Gladstone : If you could have a universal eight hours day 
imposed you would make the law comparatively simple, but I rather 
gather that you are inclined to think there are trades in which that 
limit could hardly be imposed. How, for instance, could you impose it 
upon sempstresses ? 

Mr. Taylor : The law should prevent them working in their own 
homes, and require the work to be done on the employer's premises. 

Mr. Gladstone : How would you prevent that ? 

Mr. Bateman : An enactment might absolutely forbid work to be 
done in their own homes, where some of them now work excessive hours 
for some three or four shillings a week. 

Mr. Gladstone : You would prevent the sempstresses taking their 
work home, and so prevent them earning that three or four shillings a 
week ? Are you not startled at the extreme length of such an interfer- 
ence with private liberty ? 

Mr. Shipton : Our council has not discussed that, and we have no 
conclusion upon that point on record. 

Mr. Gladstone : The strength of the working-classes lies, I main- 
tain, in sticking to the principle of liberty. 

Mr. Bateman : But it is not liberty to peraiit a poor woman to 
commit suicide. 

Mr. Gladstone : That is not quite an answer to my question, which 
rather is, Are you prepared to prevent these girls doing work in their 
own homes? 

Mr. Rae : I am, personally. 

Mr. Bateman said he believed the sempstresses themselves would 
like it. 

Mr. Gladstone: What? They would like to be prohibited from 
earning even three or four shillings a week ? 

Mr. Bateman : No, they would like to be saved the necessity 
of working at home, and allowed to work on their employer's 
premises. 

Mr. Gladstone : Oh, yes. I can understand that the sempstresses 
would say, **If you pass a law to secure me employment, I am content 
to have my employment at home prohibited." 

Mr. Bateman : Employers^do not give out the work from philan- 
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thropic reasons, but because they want the work done, and if it couhl 
not be done at home they would require to provide workshops. 

Mr. Taylor said the boot and shoe finishers and riveters liad already 
compelled their employers to provide workshops to replace home 
work. 

Mr. Gladstone : I am glad of it, but that is by the free action of 
opinion. How are the sempstresses to be organized for the purpose of 
expressing opinion ? 

Mr. Pearson : They would have to organize and decide for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Gladstone : But if you have scores of thousands of poor 
persons, without organization, dispersed all over the country, how are 
they, as a body, to give an opinion on the subject ? 

Mr. Taylor : In the same manner as the match-girls did with regard 
to Mr. Lowe's Budget. 

Mr. Gladstone expressed his doubts whether that settlement was 
arrived at in the most satisfactory way, and pointed out in addition that 
that was the case of a restricted industry confined mainly to one locality. 
It was a very difficult thing to impress the House of Commons with 
outside opinion and to seek an enactment carrying legal consequences. 
He would like to know which of the three methods he had suggested 
they would prefer — an absolute eight hours day, a Bill with the option 
of exemption, or a Bill with the option of inclusion. 
Mr. Rae : We should prefer the middle course. 
A Delegate : Yes, certainly the second. 

Mr. Gladstone : Then the majority of a trade are to impose legal 
consequences of which the courts of law are to take notice. How are 
you to know who are the majority ? 

Mr. Taylor : The majority of the organized trades. 
Mr. Gladstone : But this is to apply to all trades. Do you mean 
that a voluntary organization of the character of a trades union is to 
involve others in legal consequences? If so the organization of the 
trade must itself become a matter of law and of legal authority. You 
have told me that you represent about 70,000 workers, but can you tell 
me what is the total number of workers in all your various employments ? 
Mr. Shipton : It is impossible to say. 

Mr. Gladstone : Are you prepared to say that Parliament can 
commit the non-organized trades, and make them bound by the majority 
in the organized trades ? 
A Delegate : Yes. 
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Mr. Gladstone : Do you think that the 70,000 whom you represent 
constitute a majority of the whole of your trades? 

Mr. Shipton explained that in any question deeply concerning the 
whole trade the organized workers were the medium of communication 
with the remainder of their comrades. The organized trades would 
probably form an aggregate of two and a half millions, which was, of 
course, a minority of the whole eleven millions of workers throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Gladstone : Is that representation of the numbers generally 
accepted ? 

Mr. Bateman : I do not accept the eleven millions. 

Mr. Gladstone : It would be a great assistance to me if you could 
tell me, either now or afterwards, what you think is the whole number 
of adult workers, and what proportions are organized and not organized. 

Mr. Pearson : That would be the duty of an efficient Labour 
Bureau. 

Mr. Steadman said he thought the figures quoted by an experienced 
representative like Mr. Shipton might, on the whole, be fairly accepted. 

Mr. Gladstone said he did not doubt that with existing arrange- 
ments they could get at the opinions of their trades to a very large 
extent, and, perhaps, to a satisfactory extent, for the purpose of every 
description of voluntary arrangement, but the moment they came to 
say that the opinion of the majority of a trade should carry with it 
legal consequences, and inclusion or exclusion from a certain law, then 
they must have a legal organization and legal definitions of their 
membership. 

Mr. Pearson said he thought that that difficulty might be overcome 
by an efficient Labour Bureau. 

Mr. Gladstone said his desire was to get to close quarters with the 
particulars of this subject, and he was not at all satisfied with the 
answer about a Labour Bureau, because that was merely saying that 
they could not themselves cope with the difficulty. He was not denying 
that the thing he suggested could be done, but he wanted to know 
whether they recognized that it would have to be done and were willing 
that it should be done. No doubt they could organize a trade as they 
could a constituency. He remembered that when the National Liberal 
Club was opened an address was presented by the workmen employed 
in erecting the Metropole Hotel. That address represented 550 of 
them, and 310 signed it, which was very satisfactory for the purpose in 
view, but if legal consequences had been involved it would have been 
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necessary to have had a strict legal definition, and the conditions must 
be known to the law and fixed by the law or fixed by an authority 
appointed by law. 

Mr. Bateman asked if that condition was not fulfilled with regard 
to Trades Unions by the requirement that their regulations should be 
approved by the Registrar. 

Mr. Gladstone said that was so only to a very limited extent, and 
if the law was to be contingent on the opinion of a majority of a trade, 
that majority would have to be fixed just as the majority in a constitu- 
ency was fixed, and that was a consideration of great practical impor- 
tance. With regard to the industrial classes of this country, the more 
respect they showed to personal liberty the better. He repeated that 
his duty to the industrial classes had been to help to put them in 
possession of the franchise, and in various ways to enable them to use 
that franchise with full efficiency. This was a self-governing country, 
and the first duty incumbent upon politicians was to enable people to 
govern themselves. 

Mr. Pearson : How far do you think our proposal is practicable, 
sir? 

Mr. Gladstone : You mustn't ask me. It is a very serious thing 
for a man in my position to say that I think anything practicable at all. 
The moment I say that, people will say, "Then why don't you propose 
it?" 

Mr. Pearson : That is exactly what we do say. 

Mr. Gladstone : Don't you think my hands are fiill enough ? 

Mr. Pearson : But perhaps you might drop something less important. 

Mr. Gladstone : But it would be a little difficult to say what 
could be dropped. If you are satisfied that this Eight Hours Question 
ought to take precedence^of all others, I say heartily, ** God speed you," 
but you must look to some man who is of less age than I, am for your 
purpose. 

Mr. Gregory : You are prepared, I suppose, to admit that the 
liberties we now enjoy have been obtained to a certain extent by means 
of coercion upon those who might otherwise have withheld them 
from us? 

Mr. Gladstone: Coercion of opinion — pressure rather. You are 
not quite doing yourself justice in using the word "coercion," I think. 
I am not afraid of that kind of pressure, with this limitation, that when 
it exceeds what the law allows it must be checked. I think it is a 
great weapon which Nature and God Almighty has placed in the hands 
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of the industrial classes, in that being individually less strong from 
circumstances than the wealthier and more powerful classes, they may 
by its means endeavour to make up for that by stronger sympathy and 
closer bonds of opinion among themselves. 

Mr. Gregory : What do you think about our primd facie case in 
favour of the Legislature taking this matter up ? 

Mr. Gladstone : The Legislature has been taking it up in a 
multitude of forms for a long time. The only question is whether yoor 
large object can be obtained legislatively, and I cannot decide that at 
once. Surely I should be out of my senses if I were to say that I could 
settle such a question without large consultation. 

Mr. Pearson asked whether he thought there was any difficulty 
about applying it in the case of the workpeople of the Government. 

Mr. Gladstone said he doubted much whether that was the best end 
of the subject to approach, because the Government, as an employer, 
was always more or less in a false position. His own duty was to 
stand for the public at large. One of the greatest difficulties of public 
life was to find men to stand for the public. Special interests were 
easily represented, and flattering language might be used, but it was 
necessary to stand for the pecuniary interests of the public. 

Mr. Shipton : Will you allow me to convey the grateful thanks of 
my colleagues to you for the patient attention you have given to our 
observations? We had hoped that you might be able, if not this 
afternoon, at least before the election, to say some encouraging words 
to us. We believe that if you did that it would be doing something on 
the road towards bringing about a settlement of the great object of 
your life — Home Rule for Ireland. The issue of the approaching 
election will depend upon the majority of one side or other, and if 
you were to say something of an encouraging character before the 
election takes place, my belief is that you would have a larger number of 
votes than otherwise. I don't press you for an answer now. You 
have explained your position — a position you are, of course, justified 
in taking. But we thank you, sir, for the large amount of valuable 
time you have kindly given to us. 

Mr. Gladstone : It is fair that I should say that, in my opinion, 
one of the very highest duties of all politicians, under all circumstances, 
and at all cost, is to eschew and to repudiate the raising of any ex- 
pectations except what they know they can fulfil. Therefore I can say 
nothing more. I appeal to my life — I appeal to what I have hitherto 
viewed as my duty to the industrial classes, putting them in the position 
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of standing up for their own rights, and I say that what little future I 
have you must judge of by the past. Until I see my way and know 
how things are to be done, and under what conditions, I must not 
excite any expectations, even if I believed that I could fulfil them, even 
if I bent to the hope that I could fulfil them. 

Mr. Shipton : That is a very conscientious and honourable position 
for you to take up, and we thank you, sir, sincerely. 

The interview then concluded. 



THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS OF 1892. 

As this Congress has been held while our book was in the press, we 
can only summarize its conclusions briefly in a note. 

A resolution was moved by Mr. Mawdsley in support of an optional 
eight hours day. Mr. Arnold (London) moved as an amendment that 
no trade should work more than eight hours a day, unless the organized 
members of it should agree to be exempted from the provisions of the 
Eight Hours Bill. The representatives of the Durham miners strongly 
urged the benefits of individual eflforts. 

Mr. Harvey (Derbyshire), representing the Miners' Federation, 
which he said was the largest body of miners in the world, strongly 
advocated the amendment, which, he said, was a much simpler method 
of obtaining an eight hours day. 

On a decision being taken the amendment was carried by 205 to 155, 
and becoming the substantive motion, was carried unanimously, the 
miners being excepted from the scope of the resolution. 

Thus the Congress at Glasgow was in favour of a Bill securing an 
eight hours day for all trades and occupations (miners excepted) ; but 
the Bill is to contain a clause enabling the organized members of any 
trade who protest by ballot against the same, to exempt such trade from 
its provisions. Subsequently the question as it affected miners was 
considered, and the Parliamentary Committee was instructed to assist 
the miners in passing their Eight Hours Bill ; an amendment proposing 
to leave this boon to be obtained by Trades Union effort being defeated 
by 281 to 56. It is creditable to the good sense of the delegates that 
they recognized the practical impossibility of a universal compulsory 
eight hours a day limit. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE EIGHT HOURS DAY IN AUSTRALIA. 

[H. DE B. G.] 

Origin of the Movement in Australia — Legislative and other Action — 
The Eight Hours in Victoria — General Survey. Melbourne — 
Moral Eflfects — Australian Wages — Remarks on Wages — How 
Production is affected— How the Workman is affected. 

§ I. Origin of the Movement in Australia, 

Having traced the growth of the movement for a shorter 
working day in our own country, we may now with advan- 
tage look at its history and development in our Australian 
colonies, where, in many trades, though not in all, the 
eight hours day has already been realized. A considera- 
tion of the actual facts of the case in a country not too 
dissimilar from our own, will do much to help us in arriving 
at a sound conclusion upon the general economic effects of 
introducing a change in Great Britain. 

The Eight Hours Question in Australia had a totally 
different origin from that in England, inasmuch as it owes 
its beginning not so much to the length of hours already 
worked, or to educational influences, as to the question of 
wages and prices. 

It is necessary to go back to the time of the " gold fever," 
in order to understand how the movement originated. The 
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rush for the gold-fields in 185 1 had naturally raised the rate 
of wages to an extraordinary height. With very little 
trouble an ordinary day-labourer could earn the value of, or 
dig out for himself, a quarter of an ounce of gold, that is to 
say, about j£i sterling. This fact naturally raised the prices 
of labour in every department, for workmen and artisans 
simply had to leave their occupation and go to the gold- 
fields in order to gain a high rate of wages. As an example 
of the rates paid we may quote wages of masons in 1854, 
namely 28^. per day, and sometimes as high as 30^., while 
their weekly expenditure would not exceed ;^7 12^. 3^^. 
But as the productivity of the gold-fields decreased, and the 
working-classes saw that a continuance of such high wages 
was no longer to be looked for, they seem to have deter- 
mined to use a favourable time for carrying out a clear and 
well-defined policy. The trade who first initiated this policy 
were the builders. At a time like that of which we are now 
speaking, the building trade was the one most exposed to 
fluctuations of wages, owing to the rapid increase of the 
population in great towns. Then the warmth of the climate 
of Australia, which made the work of the builder a good 
deal harder than it would be in England, was another 
influence in the direction of shortening the working day. 
Many of the builders, too, no doubt remembered the strike 
of the London building trades in 1853, when the idea of 
the eight hours day was first formally brought forward, 
although the celebrated reformer, Robert Owen, had, as long 
ago as 18 1 7, put eight hours as the proper limit for a day's 
work. By the end of March, 1856, the agitation for an eight 
hours day had seized upon all branches of the building 
trade in Melbourne, and a regular Eight Hours League was 
formed. It is curious to notice that it was greatly helped by 
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a contractor, Mr. James Stevens, who, after experiments 
made in his own works, declared that his workmen did as 
much in eight hours as others did in ten. No serious 
resistance was to be feared on the part of master builders 
and contractors in general, for at that time the labourers 
were absolutely indispensable to them, and the gold-fields 
were still remunerative enough to attract large numbers of 
workmen in case wages fell to any very great extent. The 
agitation only lasted three weeks, and without any strike the 
building trades in Melbourne succeeded in obtaining the 
eight hours day by perfectly peaceable means on the 21st of 
April, 1856. 



§ 2. Legislative and other Action, 

The agitation having thus succeeded in one town, it was 
only natural that it should spread to others, and before 
many years were over the workmen in Sydney, Adelaide, and 
New Zealand followed in the footsteps of their brethren of 
Melbourne. The movement was favoured considerably by 
the Victorian Government, who gave a piece of ground as a 
site for a Board of Trade Hall for the workmen, later on 
called the Trades Hall, which was opened in the year 
1859. The success of the agitation was remarkable, and it 
can only be explained if we consider the indispensability and 
at the same time the scarcity of manual workers in Australia 
about this period. At the same time there was no great 
social gulf fixed between the workman and his master, and 
it is curious to notice that a list of the present large 
employers of labour in Queensland shows that the great 
majority of them were formerly earning their bread as 
manual workmen. Sir Henry Parkes, for instance, the 
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ex-Premier of New South Wales, came out as a young 
Chartist, and settled down to earn his bread by the work of 
his hands, and the present Premier of South Australia was 
originally a vegetable gardener. 

But it was found insufficient to obtain an eight hours day 
for men only ; the question of women's and children's work 
had to be next decided. It was found that the competition 
of women, young persons and children, had a serious effect 
upon the rate of wages for men ; and here again we notice the 
difference between the motives which led to the adoption of 
the eight hours day in Australia, and those which led to 
the reduction of the hours of work in factories in England. 
In the old country the hours of work were reduced because 
it was perceived, even by those who were not employed 
themselves, that the conditions of work and the general state 
of things in the factories, workshops, and mines of England 
were fast becoming, not only a national disgrace, but a 
national danger. In Australia nothing of that kind was to 
be feared. The motive of the eight hours day was rather 
that those who were already in receipt of fair wages, and 
who were doing only an ordinary fair day's work, were afraid 
of losing what they had already gained. Consequently the 
Trades Council of Victoria in 1882 took the initiative in 
procuring a shorter working day for women and children by 
the foundation of the Tailoresses' Trade Union, who now 
have a separate meeting-house of their own, the Female 
Operatives' Hall. Some time before, the Victorian Govern- 
ment had introduced drastic measures (1874) which, 
however, never came into effective operation.^ The Govern- 
ment of New Zealand also in 1881 had limited the hours of 
labour for children under twelve to eight, between the hours 

^ Cf. Dr. Stephen Bauer : Arbeiterfragen in Australasien^ p. 658, &Ci 
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of six o'clock in the morning and eight o'clock in the 
evening. Three years later, in Tasmania, the most con- 
servative of all the colonies, the hours of labour for women 
were reduced to ten, and even the complaints of shop- 
assistants were not neglected, for a law was passed providing 
sitting accommodation for them in the shops. 



§ 3. The Eight Hours in Victoria, 

But the most comprehensive measures have been taken 
within the last few years by the Victorian Government. 
The impossibility of protecting certain classes of workmen, 
owing to their working alongside of women and children, 
by means of Trades Union organization, and the breaking 
of Trades Union regulations by workers who took work 
home to their houses in order to gain a little more wages, 
had become apparent. The sweating system was developed 
almost as formidably as in the East End of London. The 
long hours worked by waiters, bakers, and those employed 
in similar occupations, all demanded attention. A Royal 
Commission was therefore appointed in 1882 in order to 
investigate the whole subject, and the very first result of 
this Commission was a reduction in the hours of bakers' 
assistants to ten per day. Soon after this, these workers won 
an eight hours day without any reduction in wages, and 
(it should be noted) without any increase in the price of 
bread. At the same time a third of the bakers who were 
out of employment now found occupation. 

The further proceedings of this Commission, which sat for 
two years only, aroused a great deal of attention in the 
colony, and it was reported as a gratifying circumstance, 
that owing to its sittings the Eight Hours Movement had 
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already received a powerful impetus.* The Commissioners 
declared themselves convinced of the absolute necessity for 
legislative action, and in their report they made a hit at the 
old political economy, by declaring that " they relied upon 
the results of practical experience rather than on the 
theories of those political economists who hold that any 
legislative interference is a violation of the law regulating 
supply and demand.*' The Commissioners, moreover, would 
seem to have answered by anticipation the stock objections 
that are raised to the eight hours day, for they further 
proceeded to remark that ** several witnesses considered the 
pressure of educated public opinion will in time achieve all 
that is necessary, while others maintain that nothing more 
can be effected by moral suasion. Your Commissioners 
believe that moral force is devoid of the necessary power to 
bring about the reform desired, and that an Act of Parlia- 
ment alone can impart solidity and permanence to the 
Eight Hours Movement in connection with shops and 
similar establishments." 

The Commission also reported in favour of the extension 
of the Factory Act of 1874 to all employments of women, 
and recommended various amendments to that Act, and 
finally, as a result of their proposals, the Factories and 
Workshops Acts of 1885 and 1886 were introduced, which 
were afterwards consolidated in the Act of 1890. The 
regulations of the Act in relation to young persons and 
women are such as to exclude them altogether from certain 
branches of industry, or to limit considerably their employ- 
ment therein ; and thereby we perceive that the policy of 
preventing female labour from competing with that of men 
was beginning to have its effect. 

' Cf. The Eight Hours Day, p. 41. 
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§ 4. General Survey, Melbourne, 

Victoria is the most advanced of the Australian colonies 
upon the Eight Hours Question. In the others the eight 
hours day is enforced by the Trades Unions themselves in 
trades which are strong enough to do so, such as carpenter- 
ing and building, and attempts at Parliamentary legislation 
have been made in the Lower Houses of the Queensland 
and New Zealand legislatures, but the bills were rejected by 
the Upper Houses. On the whole the eight hours day is 
by no means universal in Australia,^ but it is sufficiently 
extended among the most important trades to enable us to 
form an adequate judgment of its economic and other 
consequences. 

The following table shows the growth of the movement 
in Melbourne. The eight hours day was in force 



[n 1856 


• 

m 


8 trades. 


In 1884 


in 29 


trades. 


„ 1857 




9 




„ 1885 


,» 34 




„ 1859 




II 




„ 1886 


,» 44 




„ 1869 




12 




„ 1888 


„ 48 




„ 1879 




17 




„ 1890 


», 50 




„ 1883 




20 




„ 1891 


„ 60 





that is, among more than three-fourths of the working 
population. 2 

§ 5. Moral Effects of the Reduction, 

Of course what concerns us to observe more especially in 
this chapter is the general effect of the reductions in the 
working day upon the working-classes of Australia, in order 

^ Cf. the general sketch in Webb and Cox's Eight Hours Day, pp 

38—44. 
' Bauer, Arbeiterfragen in Australasien, p. 649. 
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that we may form thereby some idea of what would be the 
probable effect of a similar measure in England. In the 
first place we may notice that nearly all visitors to Australia 
are struck with the far higher position which the working- 
class occupy there than they do anywhere else. Sir Charles 
Dilke,^ who is certainly an eminent authority, points out 
that they are generally prosperous; many of them have 
property and good houses ; and that their wives often keep 
a servant, and therefore have leisure for their own culture. 
At the same time most workmen in Australia belong to 
some religious body, which is by no means the case in 
England, and it is a remarkable fact that in spite of high 
wages and short hours, the consumption of spirits 2 has 
greatly decreased in all the Colonies. Indeed, the active 
agitation of the publicans against the eight hours day 
proves that they did not anticipate any increase in their 
profits through an increase in the comforts of a labourer's 
life. Then again, the Australian workman visits museums, 
theatres, and libraries — which he considers his natural 
property in a far more real sense than they are the pro- 
perty of his fellow-workman in England, because he 
has time to enjoy them. And with all this comfort 
and leisure, his wages still remain at a remarkably high 
level. 

§ 6. Australian Wages, 

The actual rates of wages paid in our Australian colonies 
may be most conveniently seen in the following table of 
some of the chief industries. 

^ Problems of Greater Britain^ vol. ii. pp. 233 — 236. 
- H. H. Hayter, in a paper read before tiie Australasian Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
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Employment. N. S. Wales. 


Victoria. 


New Zealand. 


Agricultural labourers 


155. to 20s. 


20^. to 25^. 


20s. to 3OJ. 


per week 


and food. 


• and food. 


and food. 


Shepherds, drovers, 


lis. 6d. to 19s. 


lis. 6d. to 19^. 


15.?. 6d. to 23s. 


&c., per week 


and food. 


& 23.^. with food. 


and food. 


Masons, plasterers, 








&c., per day 


lOJ. to 12S. 


lOS. to 12S. 


7 J. to 12S. 


Printers, per hour . . . 


IS. 'Xd. 


is. 2d. 


IS. 


(Ovrtme. is.Sd.) 






Ships' carpenters, 








per day gs.^c/. to I2s.^. 


iSs. 


Ss. to I2.f. 


Dockers, per hour ... is. '^d. 


IS. 


IS. 


Furniture-makers, per: 






day ... ...; 8j. to lo^. 


gs. to I Of. 


ys. to 10s. 


Tailors, per hour ... 


lod. to IS. id. 


lod. 


IS. 


Miners, per day, for 


ios.6d.to I2s.6d. 


Fj. to 9^. 




44 hrs. in the week 


In Gold Mines 


In Silver Mines 






$os. a week. 


60s. for 48 hours. 





The following comparative table of wages paid in the 
English and Australian docks in February, 1891, is also 
interesting. 



Employment. 



Joiners 

Smiths 

Braziers 

Ships' Carpenters 

Labourers 



England 

(Portsmouth). 
50 hours per week. 



2ys. 

2Ss. 6d. to 33^. 

30?. to 36J. 

30s. 

i6s. 6d. 



Australia 

(Sydney). 

44 to 48 hours per week. 



60s. 

SOS. to 55J. 

6ar. 

6cxf. 

45^. 



In this table ^ the very favourable conditions which pre- 
vail in Australia for unskilled labour are clearly marked; 
and that too in a colony in which neither a Protective 



^ I 'roin leaner, as before. 
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system of trade nor stringent Factory Acts exist to influence 
the course of wages and prices. And if we wish to gain a 
clear idea of the general relations of wages to hours of work 
and cost of living in England and Australia, we may sum 
them all up briefly in Sir Charles Dilke's statement,^ that 
employers in Australia pay 100 per cent, higher wages 
for 20 per cent, shorter hours of labour than in England, 
while prices are, on the whole, only 20 per cent, dearer. 
Rent is a little higher in Australia, and so is clothing, but 
food is far cheaper. Here again the relative cost of living 
in England and Australia may be shown by a short table, 
drawn up by Dr. Stephen Bauer. The figures show the 
proportionate cost of living by means of an average index 
number taken for ten necessaries of life, namely : ham, beef, 
mutton, bread, butter, cheese, coffee, potatoes, sugar and 
tea. They are as follows — 



( v^,i.,t«r i Average number for lo v» . ,. , 

Country. nere««»iH*>s ^^"' of 3 rooms per week. 



necessaries. 



New South Wales ... 14 9 los. to iSs. 

Queensland 14*4 Js. to 20s. 

West Australia ... 14*6 7^. to loj. 

South Australia ... 11*4 | 6s. to i^s. 

Victoria 96 5^. to los. 

New Zealand ... ...1 9*9 ] 6s. to 14s. 

England (London) ... , 90 4s. to 6s. 



§ 7. Remarks o?i Wages. 

Of course there are not a few statisticians and others who 
consider that the favourable condition of the working-classes, 
which the preceding tables of wages and prices have illus- 

^ Problems of Greater Bi'itain, vol. ii. p. 289. 
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trated, is produced by artificial and temporary causes, and 
that it cannot therefore be of long duration. They point 
to the Protective policy of most of the colonies ; the Anti- 
Chinese and Alien Acts, which exclude foreign competition 
in the labour market; and some also declare that the natural 
increase of population is kept down by the methods of Neo- 
Malthusianism,^ and that the labour market is thus pre- 
vented from becoming over-crowded. Others maintain 
that in any case the experience, say of Victoria, cannot be 
utilized by England because the circumstances of a new 
colony are entirely different from those of the old mother- 
country. This point was raised and aptly answered by Mr. 
John Rae in a most valuable and interesting article in the 
Economic Journal for March, 1891. There he points out 
that ** whether colonial peculiarities make any difference to 
the initiation of the reform, they make none to its effects." 
They can make no difference to the relative production 
under an eight hours or under a ten hours system, or to 
the actual efficiency of labour, or to the character of the 
working-classes. Nor, again, can they, as we have shown 
(p. 83), make any difference in the rate of wages, for these 
depend, not on protection or Malthusianism, or the pecu- 
liarities of a new country — or, at any rate, only to a 
limited extent — but on the power of the workmen to 
produce commodities and his ability to obtain a fair share 
of what he produces. This being the case, we may fairly 
claim that Victoria has a very valuable lesson in practical 
experience to give to England ; and we propose now to 

* Mr. H. H. Hayter, the statistician to the Victorian Government, in 
the Victorian Year-Book, points to the decrease of the average family 
from 5*9 in 1874, to 4*23 in 1888, and asserts that this is largely due to 
steps taken to prevent the occurrence of maternity. 
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see what have actually been the effects in that colony of 
a shorter working day upon production, the efficiency of the 
workmen, and other important matters. 

Before doing so, however, we may first devote a few 
lines to remarking that as far as can be ascertained the 
eight hours day has /« itself made no reduction in the 
rates of wages, and that of course for the very obvious 
reason given above. Provided a workman turns out the 
same total product as before, and provided also that he 
can gain his fair share of it, it will make no difference 
whether that total product is turned out in eight hours or 
in nine or ten. And this has actually been the case in 
Australia. The wages in the building trades remained 
exactly the same from 1856, when the builders shortened 
their hours, till i860, when they fell, owing to other causes, 
chief among which were an over-crowded labour market, 
and a fall in prices of food. The rates paid were — 



Year. i Wages per day. 



1856 to i860 
i860 to 1872 



1 5 J. 
%s to lOJ. 



Since 1872 los. to \2s. 



The wages of bookbinders have neither risen nor fallen, 
nor have those of the coopers, since these two trades got 
the eight hours day in 1883. Blacksmiths gained the 
day in 1859, just before the general fall of wages just 
alluded to ; and here again the Eight Hours Question had 
no influence on wages, for these fell just as in all other 
trades. They were 13^. in 1859, ii.f. in i860; remained 
at from 8^. to ioj. in 1863, and rose again, as did those of 
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all other trades, in 1872, when tliey were, and have since 
been, from 10^. to 12^. The same fact meets us in all the 
other trades, and establishes the proposition that a shorter 
working day does not, simply because it is shorter, either 
raise or lower wages ; but that wages rise and fall owing to 
totally different causes. It is also made clear that a shorter 
day does not diminish to any large extent the number of 
the unemployed, but we must leave a discussion of this 
point to a later chapter (p. 92). It is now our business, 
after this digression, to see what points a shorter working 
day does affect. 

§ 8. How Productio7i is affected. 

In the first place, as regards production, it may be noted 
that a reduction of working hours generally operates in two 
ways : for it puts both masters and men on their mettle. 
" The masters set themselves at once to practise economies 
of various sorts, to make more efficient arrangements of the 
work, to introduce better machinery or to speed the old, to 
try the double shift, and other expedients to maintain and 
even augment the production of their works. The men 
return to their toil in better heart after their ampler rest, 
re-invigorated both in nerve and muscle, and make up in the 
result, sometimes in part, sometimes wholly, by the intensity 
of their labour, for the loss of its duration. " Victorian 
experience^' concludes Mr. Rae, ^^ shows the recoupment 
almost complete." As examples of this he quotes the case of 
the Melbourne brewers, who themselves confess that they 
have found themselves, with an eight hours day since 1885, 
more prosperous than ever. And as regards the production 
the following figures speak for themselves — 
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Year. 



1884 
1885 
1888 



Hands employed. 1 Gallons of Beer produced. 



860 I3» 723,371 

955 14,400,749 

1,063 17,828,453 



In this table the increase in production is more than 
equal to the increase in the number of men employed. 
The same facts appear when we take the case of the coach- 
makers, saddlers, and agricultural implement-makers, while 
the boot-makers show a decline in the number of men 
employed, and consequently a slight, but not immediate, 
decline in the total product. In fact, it is almost a universal 
opinion in the colony that the men work harder now while 
they are at their work, and that they turn out work of a 
better quality, than they did under the long hours system. 

And this point, as to how the men work, leads us to ask : 
Does the shortening of the hours improve the efficiency of 
the workman ? The affirmative answer is already implied in 
the facts quoted as to the total production, but if further 
testimony is required, we may quote the opinion of Mr. 
Duncan, an English man of business,^ who states that he 
saw one man in Melbourne getting as much work to do in 
a day as would have been given to two men in this country, 
and that the lifts they took were more suitable to steam- 
power than for human beings. Then again Lord Brassey, 
no mean authority, in a paper read in 1888 at the Royal 
Colonial Institute, mentions specially " the remarkable 
physique " of the Australian navvy, and in the discussion 
which followed his paper. Admiral Tryon stated that he 
had spent, on behalf of the Admiralty, many thousands of 

^ K\x!CciQ)X q{ A Journal of a Voyage to Australia. 
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pounds in wages in Australia during the last few years, and 
that " though the wages were high the work was good, and 
the cost not so great as might be supposed. The men give 
a good day's work. It is true that they put down their tools 
the very instant the dinner-bell rings, but they do not dawdle 
and prepare for that event half an hour before." Captain 
W. H. Henderson, R.N., who for many years was in 
command of H.M.S. Nelson in Australian waters, gave 
similar testimony. "I have often had much to do with 
the lumpers," he said, "that is, the men who discharge 
cargoes, coal especially, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that they do their work better than in the old country, and 
will coal a ship three times as fast." Such evidence as this 
certainly goes to show very conclusively that a reduction of 
working hours has been compensated by an increase of 
efficiency in the workman ; and it is pleasant, in conclusion, 
to quote once more Captain Henderson*s testimony as to 
the general improvement in mental culture, as well as in 
physique, which has followed the shortening of work. " In 
the large towns there are means of public recreation and 
improvement which have hitherto hardly existed with us, and 
they are fully appreciated and made use of by the wage- 
earning classes. I have often watched them crowding into 
the parks, national galleries, and botanical gardens on Bank 
Holidays, and have been struck with the well-to-do appear- 
ance of their wi^es and children, with their quiet and 
orderly demeanour and behaviour, and apparent content 
with their lot." 

§ 9. How the Workman is affected. 

Indeed, it is the general opinion in Victoria that the 
habits of the working-man have been improved rather than 
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deteriorated by the reduction of hours. By leaving his work 
early in the afternoon a man can easily manage to live out 
in the suburbs, where he generally has a cottage with a bit 
of garden attached to it, in which he usually spends much of 
his leisure time instead of in the public-house. Many of 
the workmen own their own cottages, and, as Mr. Rae aptly 
puts it, "people are fond of celebrating the social and 
political virtues of a peasant proprietary, but the city of 
Melbourne has even a better wall of security in the belt 
of working-class cottages by which it is encircled ; and the 
pride of the modest owners in their little home and garden 
diverts them not merely from political, but from convivial 
temptations. The population has thus been undergoing 
most important changes of national character, which could 
not have come about at all without the longer leisure pro- 
vided by the eight hours day." The magnificent Public 
Library of Melbourne is generally thronged with working- 
class visitors every Saturday afternoon; and 53 per cent, 
of the 2000 students of the Working Men's College are 
genuine artisans — which is a far higher percentage than 
can possibly be quoted for the attendance of working-men 
at the much-belauded University Extension lectures, and 
similar institutions in England. In fact, such intellectual 
as well as physical development is a necessary consequence 
of shortening the working day. A man cannot, unless he 
be a besotted idiot, spend all his spare time in the pot-house 
(as some among us do vainly talk), but feels, as he acquires 
time for educating his mind and strengthening his body, that 
there are other pleasures than those of intoxication, and 
higher ideals than those of the tap-room. This has been 
the case at any rate in Victoria. " Altogether, the more we 
examine the subject the more irresistibly is the impression 
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borne in from all sides that there is growing up in Austraha, 
and very largely in consequence of the eight hours day, a 
working-class which for general morale^ intelligence, and 
industrial efficiency, is probably already superior to that of 
any other branch of the Anglo-Saxon race, and for happiness, 
cheerfulness, and all-round comfort of life has never seen 
its equal in the world before. For all this advantage, 
moreover, nobody seems to be a shilling the worse." ^ 

^ John Rae : " The Eight Hours Day in Victoria," Economic Journal 
of Marcli, 1 89 1, from which much of the above is taken. 
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ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS. 
[H. DeB. G.] 

Why the Eight Hours Day is advocated — The Theory of Wages — 
Mistakes of this Theory — The True Theory of Wages — Can Wages 
rise ? Rent — Can Wages rise ? Profits — Will Production decrease ? 
— Fbreign Competition — The Efficiency of the Workman — The 
Unemployed — Other Views : Mr. Naylor — Mr. Rae*s Conclusions — 
Economic Objections : Mr. Hobson — Effects on Trade. 

§ I. W/iy the Eight Hours Day is advocated. 

We have now seen how the eight hours day works in 
Australia, and may very well ask ourselves the question how 
it would work in England. The answer can be given both 
from a discussion of theory and a survey of actual facts, and 
in this chapter we propose to clear the ground as regards 
theory first, looking at the subject from the point of view of 
the economist rather than of the advocate or the opponent. 
It may be well then for us to consider why the eight 
hours day is advocated, and what would be the probable 
economic results of the adoption of a legal working day of 
eight hours only. It has been shrewdly remarked, we 
believe by Professor W. S. Jevons, that the leaders of the 
trades unions are often right in their practical proposals, 
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but generally wrong in the reasons they give for these re- 
forms. We think that without any unfairness the same may 
be said of the promoters of the Eight Hours Movement. 
The main reason given for the advocacy of this labour re- 
form is that it would find work for the unemployed, because 
in order to do the same amount of work in eight hours as 
was formerly done in ten hours, considerably more men 
would have to be taken on, and thus the unemployed would 
be drawn into continuous employment once more. That 
might at first indeed be the case, but the question is : How 
long would such employment continue? For, unless 
counteracting influences of a powerful nature were brought 
to bear, the rate of production would be very speedily 
checked and wages would fall to a considerable extent. 
There is *a very prevalent fallacy among the working-classes 
(though it is by no means confined to them) that the 
limitation of labour will raise its price, and will cause the 
workman to obtain a larger share of his master's profits. It 
cannot be too often insisted upon and demonstrated that the 
whole wealth of a country, employers' profits and workmen's 
wages alike, come out of the product of labour, and if you 
limit by any means the quantity of this product there will 
be so much less both for employer and employed to share. 
Without falling into the ancient fallacy of the " wages fund " 
of the older economists, it is perfectly evident that the 
stock of wealth produced by labour is at any given time 
a definite quantity, and that from this stock of wealth are 
drawn the employer's profits, the capitalist's interest, the 
landlord's rent, and the workman's wages; and that if 
the most important element in this production voluntarily 
produces less, there will be in the future all the less wealth 
from which he can draw the reward of his labour. Such 
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being the case, it is impossible that a mere reduction in the 
hours of labour can, of itself, give to the workmen a higher 
remuneration for that labour. It is principally then as a 
means of dealing with the distress in the labour world that 
this change is advocated. And a^ a corollary of this it is 
pointed out, with great truth, that the working - classes 
would have additional leisure, which would benefit them 
both mentally and physically. That they would have 
additional leisure is undoubted, and we think they would 
know how to use it wisely. The great advance in education 
and in general culture which has made itself felt of late 
years among the working-classes, is a most encouraging 
sign to those who have seen the change actually going on 
around them ; and if the additional facilities which it is 
said the movement will bring are used to the extent that 
may reasonably be hoped, the resulting progress of in- 
tellectual development among the workers will go a longVay 
to compensate other disadvantages. But as a third reason 
for the movement, it is stated that it would tend to equalize 
wealth, and here we are upon far less secure ground. That 
a certain equalization of wealth among us is desirable, few, 
we think, will reasonably dispute. The contrast between 
Dives with his ;^2o,ooo a year and Lazarus with los. or 
even 20s, a week, is not indicative of a healthy economic life 
in the State. But whether the desired equalization will be 
eflfected by means of a reduction in the hours in which 
wealth is produced is a very doubtful question. 

§ 2. TAe Theory of Wages. 

However, whatever may be the reasons given for the 
advocacy of an eight hours day, the question may safely 
be treated as largely an economic one, and as being in 
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the main a question of wages — /. e, a question of greater 
remuneration for labour and of more universal employment 
for those who desire to work — and it is on this ground that 
we propose now to consider it. Before plunging in medias 
res it is necessary first to consider the theory of wages. 
For even in treating a practical question such as this, in 
which facts and statistics are so indispensable to a proper 
conclusion, we must nevertheless give a due place to 
theory, provided always that the theory be a true one, and 
extracted from, and not imposed upon, the facts. 

The old economic theory of wages was simple enough, 
and although fallacious, is by no means as yet defunct. It 
is generally called the theory of the " wages fund," and the 
best statement of the position assumed by its inventors is, we 
think, contained in one McCulloch*s notes (vi.) to a passage 
in the Wealth of Nations : " That portion of the capital or 
wealth of a country," he says, " which the employers of 
labour intend, or are willing, to pay out in the purchase of 
labour may be much larger at one time than at another. 
But whatever may be its absolute magnitude, it obviously 
forms the only source from which any portion of the wages 
of labour can be derived. No other fund is in existence 
from which the labourer, as such, can draw a single 
shilling ; and hence // follows that the average rate of 
wages, or the share of the national capital appropriated to 
the employment of labour, falling at an average to each 
labourer, must depend entirely upon its amount as compared 
with the number of those among whom it has to be divided." 
In other words, the amount of the wages of labour is the 
quotient in a division sum, the divisor of which is the 
number of the working-classes, and the dividend the 
amount of capital in the country. The whole theory, it is 
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easily seen, rests upon the assumption that wages are paid 
out of wealth that has already been set by as capital for 
this very purpose.^ Starting from this basis the older, and, 
for that matter, some of the more modern economists 
showed that all the capital of a country is divided into two 
parts: (i) auxiliary {i, e, that which aids in industrial pro- 
duction, such as machinery, mills, means of transit, and so 
forth), and (2) remuneratory (/*. e, that which is devoted to 
the payment of wages to labour). The circumstances of 
a country determine in what proportion these two kinds of 
capital shall be divided. If much capital, for instance, is 
employed in the shape of mills and machinery, there will be 
so much the less capital to be given as the reward of labour. 
This theory naturally leads to the deduction, not only that 
wages depend upon the amount of remuneratory capital ex- 
isting and the number of labourers, but also that " industry 
is limited by capital," which is a crude way of stating the 
facts of the case. The most unfortunate deduction, how- 
ever, from the two propositions of the fixed wages fund and 
the limitation of industry by capital, was that any attempt 
of the working-classes to improve their position and get 
more of the produce of their labour was useless, futile, and 
indeed positively harmful No change or attempt on their 
part, it was said, can increase the wages fund, unless it 
either increases the total amount of capital in the country, 
and this it is not likely to do, or unless it increases the 
remuneratory capital at the expense of the auxiliary, in 
which case industry would suffer and wages once more 
fall. 

^ Cf. also Thorold Rogers' edition of IVid Wealth of Nations ^ vol. i. 
p. 363, note^ for refutation of "Labour Fund" doctrine. 
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§ 3. Mistakes of this Theory, 

Although co-operators and trades unionists have brought 
the unanswerable logic of facts to disprove this theory, and 
although it has been seen that wages have risen without 
causing any evil effects to capital, there are a good many 
people still who in one way or another cling to this theory 
and condemn any attempts of the working-classes to obtain 
higher wages. The influence of Ricardo and McCulloch is 
unfortunately not yet dead, and the present generation of 
economists has had to waste much of its time in clearing 
away the prejudices and mistakes of their preciecessors. 
Mill, who at first believed in the theory, subsequently, how- 
ever, was converted to a truer appreciation of the facts by 
the arguments of his friend Thornton. Professor ClifFe 
Leslie attacked it boldly, and adduced one or two very 
pertinent facts in support of his arguments. He pointed out 
that at the time of the potato famine in Ireland, when the 
population sank from 8,000,000 to 6,000,000, wages did 
not ris:?, although, according to the old theory, they ought 
to have done so, there being the same amount of capital to 
be divided among fewer people. Again, in new countries 
it is a remarkable fact that the remuneration of labour is 
always high, although the capital of such a country must 
necessarily be small. Professor Leslie's views were sup- 
ported by Professor Thorold Rogers and Arnold Toynbee. 
And in fact it is abundandy evident that it is not true that 
any fixed portion of capital is set apart for the remuneration 
of labour. The true state of the case is that, at present and 
under our present industrial system, wages cannot be paid 
without capital, for they are often advanced, or apparently 
advanced, by capital. But it is not true that the amount of 
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an employer's capital influences the amount of wages he 
pays his workpeople. He really repays them out of the 
produce of their labour, in some cases before that produce 
has become a marketable commodity, but in many cases 
not till long afterwards.^ The theory, in fact, was due 
largely to the special phenomena of the time of the industrial 
revolution (1780 onwards), when the amount of capital 
in the country was comparatively small, and the demand 
for it exceedingly large. And, finally, it looked at the 
wages question solely from the side of consumption and 
distribution. 

§ 4. The True Theory of Wages. 

Now, any adequate and true theory of wages must take 
account not only of the distribution and consumption of 
commodities, but also of their production. For, as we said 
above, it cannot be too clearly and too often insisted upon 
that wages are paid out of the continually growing product 
of labour, and from that alone. They may or may not be 
advanced by capital, but they are paid by labour. The 
amount of wages which the labourer receives depends — 
firstly, upon what Prof. F. Walker calls the " net disposable 
fund," produced by industry; and secondly, upon the 
manner in which that produce is distributed. Perhaps it 
would be best not to use the word " fund *' at all in speak- 
ing of wages, lest a casual reader might imagine that after 
all we were falling into the old *' wajes fund " fallacy. We 
will say then that wages depend upon the net amount of 
the produce of labour available for distribution, and upon 
the way in which it is distributed. Wages are that portion 
of the total produce of labour which the labourer can, by 

^ Cf. E. Cannan's Pol. Econ.y p. 51. 
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competition, custom, or otherwise, obtain for himself after 
the landlord, the capitalist, the employer, and the Govern- 
ment have got as much as they can for themselves in the 
shape of rent, interest, profits, and taxes respectively. 
Very often the labourer's portion is, after all these deduc- 
tions, somewhat diminutive. 



§ 5. Can Wages Rise ^ Rent. 

The bearing of this discussion on wages to the question 
of the Eight Hours Movement becomes perfectly evident 
when we ask ourselves, as economists, the two questions : 
How will the movement, if successful, influence the amount 
of the net disposable product ? and also. How will it affect 
the distribution of this product? If we can answer these 
two questions satisfactorily, we need not trouble ourselves 
further about the results of the movement. We shall be 
able to afford it, and may await the consequences with 
security. If, however, we cannot answer them favourably, 
we must, for the time being at any rate, refuse it our 
support. 

It may make the discussion clearer, perhaps, if we take 
the second question first, and inquire how far the movement 
will affect the distribution of the wealth produced by labour. 
And in doing so it must be borne in mind that here the 
question is practically a question of the raising of wages, 
for the rate of wages for eight hours' work is to remain the 
same as for the labour of ten or twelve hours, and this is of 
course the same thing as a higher rate of present remunera- 
tion. We have seen that the wealth produced by labour is 
distributed in the various forms of rent, interest, profits, 
taxation, and wages. If wages rise, some of these items 
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must be encroached upon. Is this possible ? At the out- 
set we think most decidedly that it is possible, and, indeed, 
is very probable. In one very gigantic and remarkable 
case it is being done to a considerable extent, and that is 
in the case of Co-operation. But leaving this, we think it 
is putting the question very mildly to point out, and even 
to hope, that the item of rent may be very largely en- 
croached upon indeed, without anybody being a penny 
the worse for it, except an unfortunate few who will have to 
learn to support existence on perhaps ;^5,ooo, or even less, 
per year, instead of on ;^io,ooo or ;^20,ooo. We do not 
know how many people are aware of the magnitude of this 
one item of rent in our national accounts, but we give the 
figures for the benefit of those who may be curious to know 
them. The total rent both of houses and of farm lands 
amounts to the huge sum of ;£" 130,000,000 per annum, the 
former bringing in ;^7 0,000,000 and the latter ;^6o,ooo,ooo. 
It used to be supposed among older economists that rent 
was a " fixed point " which it would be impious to assail. 
But alas ! in these democratic days few things are sacred, 
and even rent may be attacked. Nor do we suppose that 
the result would be very disastrous. 

Again, there is the item of interest, which it may be 
possible to reduce. Here we beg to state distinctly that we 
do not advocate any of these reductions or encroachments, 
but are merely considering what is possible, and indeed, 
from an economic point of view, extremely probable. It 
may be said, in answer to this suggestion, that the lowering 
of the rate of interest would be a deterring influence upon 
the accumulation of capital, and this would not be desirable. 
But in view of the fact that the present abnormally low rate 
of interest in England to-day does not seem to have any 
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efifect in that direction, it is doubtful whether this contem- 
plated reduction of interest would at all deter people from 
accumulation of capital.^ 

§ 6. Can Wages Rise? Profits. 

The next item which suggests itself for the probable 
reductions which a raising of wages by the Eight Hours 
Movement would cause, is that of the profits of the em- 
ployer. Here, again, recent experiments in co-operation, 
and especially co-operative production, have shown that this 
is possible. The instances of the late M. Codings manu- 
factory at Guise, and of the Hebden Bridge Co-operative 
Fustian Manufacturing Company in Yorkshire, are cases 
in point, to which it is impossible now to do more than 
refer generally. But it has been ingeniously remarked that 
to reduce employers* profits would, though possible, hardly 
be wise, because it is above all things necessary that our 
" captains of industry " should be men of the highest ability 
and mental power, and it is very doubtful whether such 
men would engage in the occupation of employers of labour 
unless high prizes, in the shape of high profits, attracted 
them to this position. It certainly is a practical difficulty 
in the case of co-operative production that men of marked 
business ability prefer to take the chances, and with them 
the risks, of obtaining higher profits in a business of their 
own than to occupy the position of a paid manager of a 
** productive " enterprise at a fixed salary. But we certainly 
doubt whether the reduction of profits which presumably 
would be caused by higher wages would be so great as to 
deter men of ability from becoming manufacturers and 
merchants. There is, however, another important point 

^ Cf. also E. Cannan's Pol. Econ.^ p. io8. 
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that should not be overlooked in this connection, which is, 
that if the employers felt that their profits were being cut 
down they would most probably begin in their turn to trench 
upon the profits of the middlemen, and would certainly suck 
thereout no small advantage, besides very likely benefiting 
the community of producers and consumers at large. This 
is really the most probable result of the cutting down of the 
profits of the employer, and few would think in that case 
that much harm was being done. 

The result, then, of our consideration as to whether the 
raising of wages induced by the E'ght Hours Movement 
would affect the distribution of the wealth produced by labour, 
is that it probably would do so, and that in certain cases the 
effects would not by any means be disastrous. We now 
turn to the other question which presents itself forcibly to 
our notice: Will the movement increase or decrease the 
net amount of wealth produced by, and disposable for, 
labour ? The answer is not to be given easily or lightly. 

§ 7. Will Production Decrease? 

It is of course obvious that, supposing the present rate 
of production to be the same after the movement has 
succeeded, it will not be possible to produce as much 
wealth in eight hours as in ten or more. To keep produc- 
tion up at the present rate with diminished hours of labour, 
it will be necessary to resort to further means of doing as 
much as possible in a shorter space of time. That it will 
be possible to do this we may conclude upon a consider- 
ation of similar reductions in the hours of labour in the 
past. There is certainly considerably more wealth produced 
in our manufactories to-day than there was at the beginning. 
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or even at the middle, of the century. Yet the hours of 
labour have been reduced far more sweepingly than it is 
proposed to reduce them now. At the beginning of the 
century young persons and little children were worked in 
the factories sixteen or even eighteen hours a day as a 
regular thing ; occasionally more. Those who have studied 
the history of the Factory Acts are simply aghast at the 
fearful conditions of labour therein disclosed,^ and at the 
same time amazed at the endurance of which the workers 
of that day were capable. The penalty has been paid by 
their descendants, as those who live in the factory districts 
can testify. It was a far more violent step to reduce these 
long hours to ten per day than now to reduce the day from 
ten hours to eight. Yet production has not suffered. The 
reason is that necessity, here as always, showed herself to 
be literally the mother of invention, and the decrease of 
hours was amply compensated by an increase of new 
machinery, appliances, and devices which have brought the 
development of the manufacturing industries up to the 
present point. Some fear that we have gone as far in our 
inventions as it is possible for us to go, and that if we were 
to reduce the hours of labour now we could no longer 
compensate by increased facilities of production. But we 
can hardly believe that this is the case. To take but one 
example : The steam-engine alone is as yet practically in its 
infancy, and one can hardly believe that there is no room 
for further invention when we remember that only ten per 
cent, of the power generated by coal in the steam-engine 
is utilized, while the remaining ninety per cent, is wasted. 
There might, indeed, be a temporary decrease in production, 
but it is almost certain that there would be sufficient stimulus 

1 Cf. Industrial History of England, pp. 178 — 186 (Gibbins). 
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of invention to meet the difficulty. It is astonishing how 
invention is called out or repressed by favourable or un- 
favourable circumstances. We are told that English in- 
ventiveness is largely due to free trade, while in Germany 
the effects of technical education are neutralized by the lack 
of invention caused by the fostering care of protection. 
On this point we should not like, however, to express a 
decided opinion. 

§ 8. Foreign Competition, 

The next great difficulty to be faced by the advocates of 
an eight hours day is that of foreign competition. It is 
asserted, apparently with some show of reason, that the 
proposed reduction would make it impossible for English 
employers, with men working only eight hours, to compete 
against foreign manufacturers whose employes work twelve, 
or even more, hours per day, and often on seven days of the 
week. This argument has been used before, at the time 
of the Factory Act agitation, and it cannot be said that it 
is, in view of the history of that and the present period, 
entirely successful. It is true that foreign competition must 
be considered, but whether it is the bogey that some would 
have us believe, we are inclined to doubt. ^ In spite of all 
we hear on this head, workmen's wages are better than they 
were forty years ago, and we do not think that employers 

^ Mulhall's Statistical Dictionary informs us that Great Britain, 
with a population of 36,000,000, produces wealth to the amount of 
;f 1,247,000,000 per annum ; France, with 37,500,000 population, 
produces ;^965,ooo,ooo ; Germany, with 45,000,000 population, pro- 
duces ;^850,ooo,ooo ; Russia, with 80,000,000 population, produces 
;f 760,000,000 ; and Austria, with 38,000,000 population, produces 
;f6o2,ooo,ooo. England, with the smallest population and shorter 
hours of work than prevail abroad, produces by far the most wealth. 
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are any worse off. And the fact that his Continental 
brother chooses to submit to long hours and degraded 
conditions of labour is certainly no reason why the English 
workman should also submit to the same yoke. It is a 
question, too, how long the Continental workman will con- 
sent to live and work as he does. There are many signs 
that the present state of things will not continue to exist 
much longer (see p. 131), nor is it desirable that they should. 
The English workman has already felt the benefit of shorter 
hours of labour than he wns formerly accustomed to, and 
can produce better work than his Continental rivals, even 
when working the same machinery for a shorter time.^ This 
statement was made by the late Sir Jacob Behrens, a high 
commercial authority, in the evidence he gave before the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade in 1885. 

§ 9. The Efficiency of the Workman, 

This question of shorter hours producing better work 
leads us to another aspect of the case. Might not the 
workman, by working only eight hours a day, and having 
more leisure for educational or physical improvement, 
become so much more efficient that the gain here obtained 
would amply compensate for the fact that he was working 
a shorter time ? Would not the gain in the quality of the 
work make up for the acknowledged loss in quantity ? Of 
course, we may say in answer, this is possible, but whether 
the effect of the improved quality of the work would be felt 
before considerable loss has been inflicted on industry is a 
very grave question. For what guarantee is there that the 
emancipated workman would devote the two hours he had 
gained to a course, let us suppose, of technical education, 

1 Cf. p. 120. 
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or to a study of the present industrial system ? We firmly 
believe that some of the most ardent advocates of the 
movement would do so, but we could hardly say as much 
for the rank and file of the working-classes, at any rate as 
yet. But still this argument of increased efficiency in 
shorter time is by no means to be lightly disposed of, 
though we must confess that any results in this direction 
would be comparatively slow in coming. But it is certainly 
probable that, eventually at any rate, production would not 
greatly suffer (cf. p. 140). 

Indeed, when we take a careful summary of the points 
which have come under our notice in trying to give an 
answer to the second of our two questions, it may be admitted 
that it does not appear on the whole that a reduction of the 
hours of labour to eight per day would seriously influence 
production, after the first natural shock and temporary loss 
that would be inflicted upon industry, before either the 
employers or the workmen had time to adjust themselves to 
the new state of things, and to compensate for the reduction 
in some other way. At the same time, the loss and shock 
here referred to might be much greater than is anticipated, 
and would inevitably be complicated by other industrial 
phenomena which could not now be foreseen. There is 
one of these phenomena, however, which we can foresee, 
and which must be taken into account as being fraught with 
no small difficulty. 



§ 10. The Unemployed, 

We come, in fact, once more to the ever-recurring 
problem of the unemployed in a new shape. It is one 
of the claims of the advocates of the movement we are 
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discussing, to which we have alluded above, that the eight 
hours day would result in a permanent relief of the distress 
now prevalent, because, of course, in order to keep up 
production at its present rate with the eight hours limita- 
tion, considerably more hands would have to be employed 
than can at present find work. We are not at all sure of 
the efficacy of the reform as a relief for present distress, but 
granted that there would be suddenly created a large 
demand for what is now surplus labour, we should find that 
the employment of this labour is almost sure to have a far 
from salutary effect upon production. We should have, in 
many cases, though we do not say in all, the places of 
skilled workmen taken, or at least supplemented, by un- 
skilled labourers. Mr. W. Abrahams, M.P., has calculated 
that there would be an immediate demand for something 
like 750,000 additional workers to keep up production at its 
present rate ; " and you must remember," he said to the 
delegates at the Trades Union Congress, " that the moment 
this large army, now enforced into idleness, once get work 
to do, there would be more consumers as well as producers." 
This is quite true ; and the unemployed might be quite 
satisfactory as consumers, but would they be equally 
satisfactory in the capacity of producers of wealth ? We 
must remember that comparatively few of them are skilled 
workmen, for there is still sufficient demand for skilled 
labour to prevent many such workers being idle. The 
majority are men who are out of work because they 
cannot adapt themselves— often through no fault of their 
own — to the only kinds of labour which happen to be open 
to them, and because tl.ey have no special skill to help 
them in the battle of industry. They are unfortunate, and 
we heartily sympathize with them. But it is no use dis- 
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guising the fact that the importation of so much unskilled 
labour, quite suddenly, into skilled trades, may have a very 
disastrous effect in checking production in the very begin- 
ning of the movement, and thus diminish the net disposable 
amount of wealth to be shared by the workers. We do not 
say this is a difficulty which is to be considered insuperable, 
but it is certainly one which ought to make us very careful 
before committing ourselves unreservedly to the movement. 

§ II. Other Views, Mr, Nay lor. 

But now let us ask ourselves the question, If the eight 
hours day can be afforded in Australia, can it be afforded in 
England ? Mr. John Rae has already informed us that, to 
use his own words, nobody was a shilling the worse for it, 
and, it might be added, from the pecuniary point of view, 
no one was a shilling the better. But of course it may 
very well be said that Australia is not England, and what 
applies to a newly-colonized country cannot possibly apply 
to the conditions of an older one, where industry has been 
so widely developed as in England. And although we have 
endeavoured to show briefly already that, after all, the 
effects of the eight hours law were effects simply of a 
reduction of the hours of labour, and not of any contribu- 
tary causes, it may, nevertheless, be well to ask ourselves 
whether the conditions of English industry are such as to 
make a shorter working day economically possible. There 
are many who believe that it is so, and among them we 
may refer to those who think like Mr. James Naylor, who 
put the case from the working-man's point of view very ably 
in the Economic Review of July, 1 891, in his article entitled 
"An Artisan's View of the Eight Hours Question." He 
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comes to the conclusion that the economic consequence of 
an all-round eight hours day would be the increased demand 
for products upon which prosperity and profit depend, such 
as cycles, which are luxury, not a necessity, and which give 
a large margin of profit to the maker, to say nothing of the 
dealer. There would be, moreover, improved education, 
and working-men would emigrate from industrial centres to 
the suburbs, because they would have more time to attend 
to the pleasures of a suburban life. The unemployed would 
(as usual) be absorbed into the army of labour in order to 
make up in numbers for the time lost by shorter hours; 
and finally he adduces the fact that much artificial illumina- 
tion would be saved which is now used for the purpose of 
advertisement, because people would not have to keep 
their shops open so long ; the latter, however, is a some- 
what minor consideration. In contrast to these advantages 
Mr. Naylor admits that there might be a possibility of 
reduced profits, and a dread of foreign competition — both 
of which disadvantages are feared not only by him but by 
many others. He also seems to imagine that the principle 
of ^^ Laissez faire'^ would be adopted even more than at 
present, though we cannot quite see how he comes to this 
conclusion ; for the adoption of a shorter working day by 
legislative means is distinctly a violation of that time- 
honoured precept. 

§ 12. Mr. Raes Conclusions. 

Then again Mr. John Rae, whom we have already fre- 
quently quoted, has put forth the probable consequence of 
reduction of hours in a very exhaustive article in the 
Cofitemporary Revieiv of October, 1891, entitled, " The 
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Balance-Sheet of Short Hours/' in which he points out that 
the present very long day in many trades and occupations is 
a product mainly of this century, the fruit of the factory 
system which the Industrial Revolution brought in its train. 
"For the last sixty years" he says, "we have been slowly 
learning the lesson that all this prolongation of working 
hours which was nearly eating the heart out of the labouring 
manhood of England, was also, from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer's own interests, a grave pecuniary mistake." 
He then goes on to give copious evidence from actual 
experiments, that a workman can do as good a work in 
eight hours as in nine or ten, or more ; and he argues that 
the sources from which the compensating progress in the 
labourer's personal efficiency has proceeded in previous 
experience, are still far from being exhausted. Among the 
sources which he mentions are the increased energy, con- 
tentment, and intelligence of the workman, the saving of 
time lost through sickness, unpunctuality, and the breaks 
for meal-times. Of the compensating sources here alluded 
to we shall have more to say in another chapter (ch. vi., vii.). 

§ 13. Economic Objections, Mr. Jfobson. 

At present, having seen the more favourable side of the 
question put both by an artisan and professed economist, 
it may be well to look at the other side, and see the economic 
objections that have been raised to a reduction of hours. 
These are indeed sufficiently serious if we are to believe 
Mr. J. Hobson, who devoted an article to their elucidation 
in the National Review of July, 1890. We may take his 
remarks as typical of those of an economist of the old 
school, who firmly believes in the almighty power of capital, 
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interest, and profits. The writer points out that the cost 
of a shorter working day (like all other good things) must 
be paid for. It must come out either of interest, capital, 
profits, or wages. Now, if the interest on capital is reduced, 
there will be less motive to saving, because people ap- 
parently save mainly with the object of getting interest 
upon their accumulations, and if the habit of saving is 
discouraged, naturally the growth of capital in this country 
will tend to decrease. This no doubt would be true if 
the supposition that people save for the sake of getting 
interest were also true ; but any practical man knows that 
the obtaining of good interest is by no means the only 
reason for thrift, and that the homely motives of provision 
for a rainy day and for old age are in a vast majority of 
cases the chief incentives. And if we look at the actual 
facts of the case we see clearly that in the present century 
the rate of interest has steadily declined, while the rate of 
saving has by no means declined in a like proportion, but 
on the contrary has continued to increase. 

People are content now to receive a far lower rate of 
interest than they did in former times, and the ease with 
which Mr. Goschen's Conversion Scheme was carried out is 
one among many other proofs of this. And although the 
present rate is rather low, compared with the rates of 
former times, yet one cannot say that it is excessively low, 
and still less do we believe that a reduction of hours would 
have the effect of bringing it down so low as seriously to 
interfere with the growth of capital. This, however, is a 
question of pure theory, and we cannot as yet obtain any 
practical proofs of the effects of shorter hours upon the rate 
of interest, except perhaps in Australia, where the rate of 
interest is considerably higher than in England, though this 
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is to a large extent due to the great demand for capital to 
develop the resources of a new country. However, Mr. 
Hobson seems to think that a falling interest would have 
almost fatal results, and therefore he turns to profits and 
asks whether thesa could bear any reduction. Here, again, 
he gives the answer No; and consequently he concludes 
that it must come out of the wages. 

From these facts he proceeds to deduce some very 
calamitous consequences ; but we must at the outset point 
out that his views as to the probable results of a shorter 
working day upon wages are due to an erroneous theory of 
the origin of wages. Like many other people, he believes 
that in the price of labour all depends upon " supply and 
demand," apparendy forgetting that other considerations 
have to be taken into account, and that the power of the 
workman to obtain an increasing share of what he produces 
is an important factor in the case. 

But assuming the rate of wages to depend upon supply 
and demand, of course it is clear as long as these remain 
unchanged no rise or fall in wages could occur, and there- 
fore the labourer would receive exactly the same wages as 
at present, minus the wages for the one or two hours by 
which his working day was reduced. If, for instance, he 
worked for eight hours he would only get wages for eight 
hours, and if he worked for ten hours he would only get the 
same wages as he is getting at present for the same length 
of time, even though he might choose to call his normal 
working day eight hours and reckon the extra two as over- 
time at an increased rate. All that would happen (according 
to Mr. Hobson) would be a change of names. The 
ordinary working day would be eight hours, and overtime 
would be paid for at an extra rate, but the total amount of 

H 
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wages, both for the ordinary day and for overtime, would be 
the same as it was before under a longer day. Therefore, if 
the workman wants to have the shorter day, he must be 
prepared to accept a diminution of his wages, or if he is not 
prepared to do this, wages would have to be regulated by 
Act of Parliament, and a statutory wage would have to be 
fixed — which, as everybody knows who is acquainted with 
the history of wages and prices, would be a failure ; for an 
attempt to regulate wages by Act of Parliament has never 
succeeded yet, and as far as human foresight can go it never 
will succeed in the future. 



§ 14. Effects on Trade, 

This decrease in the rate of wages is a sufficiently gloomy 
prospect for the labourers, many of whom could ill afford 
it, though it must be admitted that those who could afford 
it best are just those who are likely to get a shorter working 
day. Many of them, when this argument is brought before 
them, are ready to exclaim, with the delegate who answered 
Mr. Gladstone, " that they will stand by it " ; but we cannot 
suppose that this will be the opinion of the great mass of 
the industrial population, for it is generally found that the 
majority would prefer longer hours of labour rather than a 
positive deduction from their ordinary rate of pay. On the 
other hand it may be said that, if the cost of the working 
day has to come out of wages, it will be the working-classes 
who have to pay for it, and that if they choose to do so it 
is their own business and no one else*s ; while if they do not 
choose to do so, the shorter working day, even if generally 
introduced, will not last for very long. 

But there seems to be a still worse prospect than a 
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reduction of wages, and one that will affect the nation as a 
whole, and not merely the working-class portion of it. It 
is imagined that the effects upon home and foreign trade 
will be disastrous. As regards our home trade it is pretty 
certain that if nothing happens under a shorter working day 
except a rise in wages and a fall in profits, there will be no 
particular effects visible at first, so long as the aggregate 
product remains the same. But in course of time, if wages 
rise, or even if they only remain the same as they are at 
present, and profits fall, the supply of capital for the various 
undertakings in the commercial world will gradually be 
checked ; people will no longer be willing to advance it for 
commercial undertakings, and consequently as the supply of 
capital diminishes the demand for it will increase, and with 
an increased demand there must come inevitably an in- 
creased rate of interest. Whatever happens capital will 
hold its own, and the rate of interest will surely go up ; 
otherwise capital will not be forthcoming. Now, the 
recovery of interest must either drive down wages or raise 
the prices of the commodities produced. If the prices rise, 
then there will be more purchases made in England of 
foreign goods, and the whole of our trade will in course of 
time go to the foreign merchant, since English manufac- 
turers will be utterly unable to compete with him under the 
circumstances thus caused. Then one of two things will 
happen : either we shall be compelled, owing to the cries 
of the manufacturing community, to introduce the system of 
protection — which all economists believe would be very 
disastrous to our industry — or else we shall have to make 
up our minds to see the whole of our manufacturing trade 
passing over to foreigners, whilst we in return will lose our 
foreign trade, and shall not be able to sell any of our goods 
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abroad, owing to the high prices that we shall be compelled 
to put upon them to pay for British labour. If that is the 
case, and if we are not able to exchange our own com- 
modities for the foreign goods which will most certainly 
flood our home markets, how shall we be able to pay our 
foreign creditors ? The only means of paying them will be 
by living upon our national capital, which at that rate would 
not last for very long, or by selling our goods in foreign 
markets at what is practically a lower price, by giving our 
manufacturers bounties upon export. It is needless to say 
at the conclusion of this argument that, if all this were to 
come to pass, the trade of England would be ruined, and 
she would sink into the rank of a third or fourth-rate state. 
But that it would come to pass we most certainly do not 
believe; for the whole of the above argument is based 
(although perhaps it may not at first seem so) upon the old 
and erroneous assumption that wages, profits, and interest 
all come out of a common fund which is more or less fixed, 
and that consequently an increase of the one means a 
decrease of the other, and vice versa. As we have already 
pointed out the fallacy of this old doctrine of the wages and 
profits fund, it is hardly necessary to go over the same 
ground again. All that we need remark is, that the old 
cries of foreign competition have been raised over and over 
again throughout this century whenever the hours of labour 
have been reduced in textile and other industries, and that 
so far they have been altogether groundless. When all is 
said and done, English trade is undoubtedly at the present 
time in the most flourishing condition, and that too with 
considerably shorter hours and higher wages than prevail in 
many countries which compete with us. The trade of the 
United Kingdom in 1889 was larger than in any previous 
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year, the total of imports and exports together being no less 
than ;^742,343,336, and the figures of last year do not 
show any serious decrease from this high figure. But the 
best proof of our commercial supremacy is the fact that 
other countries complain of our competition just as much as 
we do of theirs. We remember seeing, not so long ago, in 
one of the German comic papers, a cartoon representing 
Germany, England, America, and Russia, in the semblance 
of racers struggling towards a given goal ; and, of course, as 
it was a German cartoon, Germany was placed last in the 
race, and England was represented as heading all other 
competitors. And besides the jokes of comic papers, the 
official reports of the German Chamber of Commerce, both 
for 1892 and 1891, have been couched in a very desponding 
tone, and continually complain of English competition. 
The theory that our industry will suffer from foreign 
competition if we adopt a shorter working day must first be 
proved by the facts that we already know before we can 
believe it. Of these facts we must speak in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

EXPERIENCE OF A SHORTER WORKING DAY IN ENGLISH 

FACTORIES AND MINES. 

[H. DE B. G.] 

The Textile Trades — American Experiences — Hours of Mining in 
England. The Period 1872-73 — How the Output is affected — 
Machinery in Mining — Present Hours and the Eight Hours Day. 

§ I. The Textile Trades, 

There are two very important sets of facts to be obtained 
upon this question of the previous effects of a reduction of 
working hours; and these facts come, not from Australia, 
or any other country whose conditions we might grant were 
different from our own, but from England itself. We refer 
to the results shown in the working of the Factory Acts, 
which reduced the hours of labour, not by one or two, but 
by three, four, and even six hours per day, and which never- 
theless, as everybody now admits, have been of immense 
benefit, not only to the working-classes, but to the nation at 
large, and have caused no decline whatever in the rate of 
production. In proof of this we may here quote the facts 
already given by Messrs. Cox and Webb on pp. 96, 97 
of their book on The Eight Hours Day : ** As regards the 
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effect upon prices and the export trade, the following table 
is conclusive. During the successive reductions of working 
hours, the price of cotton yarn has fallen from 2571 pence 
per pound in 1821 to 12*83 pence per pound in 1884. The 
average price of piece-goods during the same period fell from 
11-73 pence to 2*81 pence per yard. 
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■% 2. American Experiences?- 

Of course it may be said that what applies to the cotton 
trade of Lancashire is not applicable to any other trade, 
and that a few more examples of the effects of shorter hours 

^ For further details see Appendix II. 
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are needed. We therefore give the words of the report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour upon the 
working of a Ten Hours law passed in that State in 1874, 
which at the time of its enactment was looked upon by 
manufacturers and many others as destined to bring ruin to 
their Stale industries. In 1891 an elaborate statistical 
inquiry was made, and the result is thus summarized : " It is 
apparent that Massachusetts with ten hours produces as 
much per man, or per loom, or per spindle, equal grades 
being considered, as other States with eleven or more hours ; 
and also that wages here are as high as, if not higher than,, 
in the States where the mills run longer time." The actual 
figures of this rise of wages are as follows : In 1850 about 
199*40 dollars per annum with seventy hours per week; 
while in 1880 they were 258*19 dollars with sixty hours per 
week. As a result of the limitation of hours made in 
Massachusetts with such beneficial effects, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Main, and Vermont, which had hitherto 
opposed the movement, have now adopted the ten hours 
law.^ 

g 3. Hours of Mining in England. The Period 1872-73. 

The facts as regards the effect of reduction of hours upon 
the mining industries of England have been admirably 
summarized by Professor J. E. C. Munro in the Economic 
Journal of June, 1891. It is there pointed out that the 
reduction in the hours of miners during the last fifty years 
has been very great, and though this reduction has occurred 
during a period in which many legislative restrictions have 
been placed on mines, yet the production of coal has 

>^ ^ Eight Hows Day'y p. 98. 
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steadily increased. In 1854 the output was sixty-four 
million tons, while in 1889 it was 179 million tons. ** It is 
quite evident from these figures that any tendency towards 
a decrease of the output arising from the action of the 
legislature, or from the reduction in hours, has been 
altogether counterbalanced by other forces tending to 
increase the output. There is no reason to suppose that 
the operation of these forces has come to an end." 

It may be well, therefore, to refer briefly to the reduction 
of hours in mines that has already occurred in England, and 
to point out clearly the somewhat overlooked fact that most 
miners already have the eight hours day they are asking for. 
If we compare the report of the Royal Commission of 
1842 with the return prepared by the Home Office of the 
House of Commons in 1890, we find that in the earlier period 
fifteen hours* work per day was common in Scotland and 
Cumberland ; fourteen hours per day were usually worked in 
Derbyshire and some parts of Yorkshire, and that twelve 
hours were the rule in other parts of England. Women 
and children worked the same hours as men. In 1890 the 
hours of hewers, as distinct from other workmen in and 
about mines, are given as varying from thirty-seven to fifty- 
two hours per week, showing a very large decrease. The 
most marked reduction in the hours of labour in mines 
occurred in 1872 and 1873, owing to the great rise in tiie 
price of coal that took place in those years. About this> 
time the days and hours of working were reduced from five 
days of six hours to four and three-quarters of six hours in 
Northumberland, North Durham, and Cumberland; from 
four and a half days of eight hours to four and a half days 
of six hours in South Durham ; and in the Midlands from 
sixty to forty-eight hours per week. In South Staffordshire, 
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where the hours are longest, they were reduced from four 
and a half days of eleven hours to four and a half days of 
eight hours ; but in North Staffordshire and Yorkshire and 
Wales no change occurred, though the general result was 
that a maximum eight hours was universal in all our mining 
districts. Besides the high prices just mentioned, another 
cause of this shortening of hours was the limitation placed 
on the employment of boys by the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, which practically established a maximum week of fifty- 
four hours for hewers ; for by limiting the labour of the boys, 
the hours of labour of the men were diminished. In Northum- 
berland and Durham the decrease was about half an hour 
in a week ; but quite apart from any limitations imposed by 
Act of Parliament, the high wages and prices of 1872 were 
quite sufficient to cause a great reduction in the average 
number of hours worked per week, the reason being, as 
Professor Munro points out, the fact that the miner, like 
every other member of the community, aims at a certain 
standard of comfort, and when he has gained that standard 
he prefers to take any subsequent amelioration of his 
condition by increasing his leisure time. For some reason 
or other the miner aims at an eight hours day, and when, 
as in 1872 and 1873, the conditions of industry and of the 
Coal Market enabled him to gain his wages easily, he pre- 
ferred to reduce his hours to that limit rather than to increase 
his wages. 

§ 4. Hotu the Output is affected. 

But this period, 1872 and 1S73, is also valuable for en- 
abling us to determine how far the reduction of working 
hours influences the output of each individual The follow- 
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ing table shows the average output of each man employed 
during the five years 1868 to 1872 ^ — 





Number of Men. 


Average yearly output 
per man in Totu. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
I87I 
1872 


346,820 

345.446 

350,894 
370,881 

413,334 


302 
316 
321 

317 
299 



From this table it appears that between the years 187 1 
and 1872 the average output was diminished by eighteen 
tons per man per annum, and the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed " to inquire into the causes 
of the present dearness and scarcity of coal," make the 
following remarks upon the above figures : ** The comparison 
between 1872 and former years is affected by the facts that 
the previous returns were not compulsory, and did not include 
in all cases the whole of the persons employed in the mine 
and about the colliery, nor do the returns admit of any 
account being taken of the saving of labour, either in the 
mines or above ground, in consequence of improved arrange- 
ments for working the collieries, or delivering the coal into 
the waggons for transport. The evidence given in some 
individual cases shows that the quantity raised per man has 
diminished in the last year, and on the whole the Committee 
think that the diminution of the yield per man since 1871 
is not much less than that shown in the table." 

Nevertheless, while the output per man was reduced, the 
total output was increased, as the following table shows — 

^ Economic Joiir not ^ June, 1891, p. 258. 
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Years. 


Tons. 


1869 
1870 
1871 

1872 


107,299,634 
110,289,722 
117,186,278 
123,386,758 



Hence it appears that notwithstanding the reduction in 
hours, the output of coal was increased in the year 1872 by 
nearly five and three-quarter millions of tons, the chief causes 
of the increase being the development of old mines and the 
opening of new ones. 

But the high prices of coal did not last for very long ; they 
fell from 2^s, per ton in 1873, to i6.f. 6d. in 1874 ; to los. 3^, 
in 1876 ; and Ss, 6^. in 1878. Consequently wages fell also, 
and just as previously when wages were high the miner 
worked shorter hours, now, when they were lower, he had 
to increase them by working longer hours, though even then 
his wages were somewhat reduced. We therefore see, from 
the experience of the exceptional period just quoted, that 
the reduction in hours does not mean a reduction in the 
total output of coal in the country. And, on the other hand^ 
it certainly tends to increase the efficiency of the workman. 
If we compare the hours worked in districts like South 
Staffordshire and Durham, where less than eight hours is 
the usual day for hewers, with districts like Glamorganshire^ 
where the day is rather longer, we find that in Durham the 
average output per workman is 490 or 499 tons per annum, 
while in Glamorganshire it is only 347. Indeed the output 
per hewer is higher in Durham and South Staffordshire than 
in any other district, because the miner wants to hew as 
much coal as possible during his working day. Knowing 
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that his wages depend upon the quantity of coal he gets 
out, he endeavours to make them as high as possible. And 
apart from the question of wages, it is a well-known fact that 
when physical exertion is necessary, the longer the day the 
slower the workman becomes. It may not be easy to find 
■out the exact number of hours that an average healthy man 
can work with the least possible detriment to himself, and 
with the greatest possible advantage in the production of 
that upon which he is engaged, but from the numerous 
examples that we have referred to in previous pages, ^ it 
seems to be an established fact that a reduction of hours 
invariably results in better work, and that it does not 
necessarily of itself diminish production. 

§ 5. Machinery in Mining, 

Even if the efficiency of the miner remained only the 
same under a shorter working day, we might fairly assume 
that the efficiency of the machinery used for bringing up 
coal from the mine to the surface would be improved. Here 
again we are judging, not from theories, but from facts. One 
of the largest colliery proprietors in Lancashire was only 
able in 1852 to wind 600 tons per day from twelve pits, 
whereas now he can wind the same quantity in one day from 
a single pit. Professor Munro quotes a table ^ to prove that 
in Northumberland, Durham, and South Staffordshire, where 
the miners work the shortest hours, and yet hew the largest 
amount per man, the winding machinery and the methods of 
bringing coal to the surface are superior to those found in 
other districts. In these counties coal can be brought to 
the surface in a shorter time than it takes to hew it; in 

^ See pp. 73> 90» ^ Economic Journal^ p. 250. 
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Yorkshire, Lancashire, and South Wales it requires longer 
time ; and as the distance of the face from the surface is not 
sufficient to explain these differences, we are forced to con- 
clude that the appliances and methods used for hauling coal 
in many of the coal-fields are open to improvement. More- 
over, it should be remembered that necessity here, as also 
elsewhere, is the mother of invention, and while it is true 
that many inventions that have benefited the race can be 
traced to a happy discovery, or a series of laborious experi- 
ments, it is quite true on the other hand that many discoveries 
and inventions are solely due to necessity. 

§ 6. Present Hours and the Eight Hours Day. 

However, as regards the practical working of an Eight 
Hours Bill, which after all is the most important thing for 
us to deal with at the present time, the facts seem to be, 
that practically it would make no difference whatever to the 
present output of coal in England, for the simple reason 
that an eight hours day already exists to a large extent, 
and merely requires to be put upon a legal basis by Act 
of Parliament. On page 112 we quote a table which 
gives a statement of the number of hours worked in each 
coal district at present, and the number of hours which 
miners would work per week under an eight hours day, 
supposing them to work the same number of days as they 
do at the present time. The table is based upon the 
return of the Home Office upon the hours of labour in 
mines in 1890. From this it is apparent that in Northum- 
berland, Durham, South Staffordshire, and Worcestershire, 
no change would occur in the hours of hewers. The 
greatest change will be in Lancashire and Nottinghamshire, 
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where the weekly hours would be reduced as much as 
six and a half or seven, and also in South Wales and 
Yorkshire. These are very substantial reductions, but they 
are based upon the supposition that after the shorter day 
is introduced miners will take the same time as now for 
meals, and they will only work the same average number of 
days per week. But it should be noticed that in those 
districts where the eight hours work is already the rule, very 
little or no break is made for meals, and that in many other 
districts the saving of a meal-time under an eight hours day 
would more than compensate for the reduction in hours. 
In short, if the hewers were to surrender their meal-time, 
they could work an eight hours day from bank to bank, and 
work at the face as many hours as they do at the present 
time, and in no case exceed from thirty-five to forty-four 
hours per week. (See Table, p. 1 1 2.) 

The above remarks refer only to hewers, but another 
table given by Professor Munro makes it clear that, taking 
other workers about mines into account, only a very small 
proportion of the mining population outside South Wales, 
Durham, and Northumberland, whether hewers or other 
underground men, are actually engaged at work for over 
forty-eight hours per week. Hence we discover — what 
seems to be frequently overlooked — that we have already 
had in England considerable experience of an eight hours 
day in one of our most important industries, and that the 
shortening of hours has not been prejudicial to this industry. 
This fact, coupled with the experience of the textile trades, 
should go far to reassure us in reducing the hours of labour 
upon a still larger scale. 
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Table showing the leduclion of the hours of Ilevvcrs lliat would tnke 
place per week if the hours were reduced to eight from bank to bank, 
and the same number of days were worked as at the present time. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ADVANTAGES OF, AND OBJECTIONS TO, A SHORTER WORKING 

DAY. 

[R. A. H.] 

The Factory Acts — Human Labour — Mental and Physical Improve- 
ments — Uniformity of Output — Long and Short Hours — Better 
Management — Foreign and Cheap Labour — Objections to a Shorter 
Day — Foreign Competition again — Foreign Work and Wages. 

§ I. The Factory Acts. 

Speaking now more as to the direct advantages of an eight 
hours system, we may say that just as the theory that a rise 
in wages necessarily means higher cost in production has 
proved fallacious, so probably it will be found as regards 
shorter hours. Direct and indirect benefits will fully com- 
pensate for the change. Even if it were to mean a reduction 
in the capitalists' gains, though this is unlikely, yet provided 
the community at large is raised, the benefit of the change 
would not be disproved. Happily it is now being admitted 
that the greatest good of the greatest number is to be the 
aim of future legislation. At all events it is a maxim that 
most Parliamentary candidates, whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, are ready enough to voice loudly on the political 

platform. 

I 
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As it is found where labour is best paid, that there are 
the best, and, with certain qualifications, the cheapest 
products, so also will it probably be as regards reduced 
hours. Notwithstanding all the dire predictions as to the 
results that were to follow the abolition of the old ten hours 
system (to which no one for a moment would now think of 
returning), these forebodings have all proved utterly false. 
Some of the most forward men of the times had blindfolded 
eyes on that question. When such a man as John Bright, 
the " Tribune of the People," showed his " human nature," 
and went wrong on the question of the Factory Acts, it 
cannot cause much surprise that many are to-day unable 
to see through the present question. When the Ten Hours 
Bill was before Parliament he quoted numberless figures to 
show that our trade must be infallibly ruined if it passed, 
and wound up his speech by the following impassioned 
peroration : ** Believing that the proposition was most in- 
jurious and destructive to the best interests of the country 
— believing that it was contrary to all principles of sound 
legislation — that it was a delusion practised upon the work- 
ing-classes — that it was advocated by those who had no 
knowledge of the economy of manufactures — believing that 
it was one of the worst measures ever passed in the shape 
of an Act of Parliament, and that if it were npw made law 
the necessities of trade and the demands alike of the work- 
men and masters would compel them to retrace the steps 
they had taken — believing this, he felt compelled to give 
the motion for the second reading his most strenuous 
opposition." The memory of John Bright will not suffer 
from his injudicious remarks on this subject, and they are 
only quoted to show how even the best minds may be blind 
to good measures. 
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No doubt It was owing to Conservative support that 
these measures were passed in face * of so much Whig 
opposition. "Honour to whom honour is due." But, 
whoever passed them, no legislative measures have been 
of more benefit to this country. And as in the past it 
has been clearly proyed that, the longer the hours of work 
the more the workers become mere machines, surely by a 
further shortening, which is proved to be absolutely neces- 
sary from the altered conditions of their surroundings, and 
apart from other necessary improvements, the general 
physique of the citizen will be improved and the nation 
will correspondingly benefit. 

§ 2. Human Labour. 

For human labour is not a marketable commodity like a 
bale of cotton or a ton of pig-iron, though it is often treated 
as s«ch. Fortunately, on all sides we are rapidly awakening 
to a recognition of this fact, as was excellently stated in a 
recent number of a trade paper (The Ironmonger) : "Far 
too many masters in all departments of trade and commerce 
fail to give sufficient thought to this most important subject. 
They seem to forget that their employes are not mere 
machines, but sentient human beings with hopes and fears, 
aspirations, sentiments, and all the attributes which are 
common to mankind." 

The President of the United States, the head of some 
sixty-five millions of people, recently expressed sentiments 
of the same nature when addressing the marble-workers of 
Vermont. " When a man is put at a machine he should 
not be regarded by his employers as part of it ; but the 
human nature and the aspirations of a man should still be 
recognized." 
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And it is, therefore, being rapidly recognized that the 
worker has his rights, not to be granted on some more 
convenient day, but to be met with a fair and open spirit 
of concession. If, therefore, the workers declare at the 
ballot-box that certain concessions, in themselves tangible 
and reasonable enough, are desired, are these to be denied 
owing to the powerful action of one or two particular 
classes? If so, of what use is legislation? 

§ 3. Mental and Physical Improvement 

It is rightly claimed that the shortening of hours would 
lead to improvements, mental and physical. Any action 
by which such change or improvement is effected, relating 
to some 8,000,000 of human beings in this country alone, 
is not to be lightly put on one side or trifled with. If 
effected, and if even a partial accomplishment of the end in 
view can be attained, the raising of such a considerable 
portion of the community must be of the highest benefit 
to the nation as a whole. Increasing wants of the majority 
must increase trade all round, provided that men have the 
wherewithal to supply these increased wants. If where one 
rich man spends ;^iooo in luxuries, the purchase of which 
probably does not assist the trades that confer most benefit, 
we had 1000 workers each spending ;^i, it is more than 
probable that the turnover of the latter would stimulate trade 
of a nature that is more lasting and certain. 

§ 4. Uniformity of Output. 

Again, the writer is strongly inclined to think that shorter 
hours would eventually tend to more unifonn output, and, 
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to some extent, assist in modifying the serious fluctuations 
of business which are baneful alike to master and man. 
There is nothing that an employer peruses with more 
interest than his order sheets. Now, under the present 
system, too often there is extreme high pressure at one 
time, followed by a reversal which is exceedingly disastrous 
to all concerned. Trade suddenly expands, machinery is 
wanted in haste, telegrams fly to and fro, promises are made 
which often cannot be performed. If an order of importance 
is given, probably penalties are specified. The manufacturer 
is in a state of feverish anxiety until the matter is cleared 
oft his books. Overtime must be worked, and there is high 
pressure all round. If a uniform day existed, and overtime 
were made more difficult, all employers in each particular 
branch being on the same footing would alike work under 
the same conditions, and would not have the same tempt- 
ations as at present to outbid one another and work at such 
high pressure. 

Probably under such an altered stat3 of conditions, the 
original requirer of the machine ordered, in making up his 
plans, knowing the impossibility of breaking the law, would 
not be in that chronic state of tension that now so often 
exists. He would know that all manufacturers from whom 
tenders were invited were on the same foodng, and that if 
overtime was worked it would probably be at such excessive 
rates as to make him think twice before specifying an un- 
reasonable time for delivery. It would act in the same 
way with the manufacturer, who, in order to tender at the 
lowest price consistent with profit, would not be tempted to 
reckon upon overtime. 

This point is dealt with more fully when considering 
overtime, which it is probable must be allowed under 
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certain conditions, stringent but workable enough in them- 
selves, as will be seen. 

If the above point can be attained, it alone would be 
worth all the trouble and anxiety spent in promoting the 
measure. No doubt a good deal of thoughtless high pressure 
now comes from many well-intentioned employers simply 
through anxiety. Business affairs will always possess a 
sufficiently anxious element, but an eight hours day, with 
overtime reduced as much as conveniently possible, would, 
for many reasons, possibly be found to act as ballast, being 
a steadying rather than a disturbing element. Once get 
employers by actual experience to see the matter in this 
light, and probably they would benefit as well as the 
workmen. 

Indeed, there would be much to be gained by any feasible 
plan that would reduce the now too high pressure, and 
already the Unions have done much to bring this within 
measurable distance of accompHshment, by so controlling 
labour that employers throughout the country in the same 
class of trade are to some extent on a similar footing as to 
the conditions under which they employ labour. The writer 
most firmly believes that the pecuniary benefit would, in the 
long run, be found to exist as much on the masters' as on 
the workers* side. Perhaps this is not a high standpoint to 
take up, but it is a human one. With the comparatively 
small measures reasonably asked for by the workers, there 
are many incidental savings likely to occur. There seems 
to be a reasonable prospect, all things being most carefully 
considered, that their accomplishment, without any serious 
or even appreciable increase of cost coming into question, 
might be safely expected. The demands of the worker will 
have to be much larger than the one under consideration 
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before capitalists' toes are trodden upon ; yet, owing to 
mere selfishness in many cases, want of knowledge in 
others, all sorts of objections, many of them without rhyme 
or reason, are trotted out. 



§ 5. Long and Short Hours, 

In the Contemporary Review of October, 1891, there was 
an excellent article by Mr. John Rae on ** The Balance 
Sheet of Short Hours," which has already been referred to. 
He clearly proved that the successive prolongation of working 
hours has, even from the manufacturer's point of view, been 
a grave pecuniary mistake. The wearing away of the prime 
motor, "the worker himself, has proved a very unsatisfactory 
experiment, to say nothing of the feelings of the motor 
experimented upon. As he points out, it has been found 
by the introduction of the nine hours day that with ** flesh 
and blood machines" an hour's more running in the day 
did not mean an hour's more product in the day, and that 
after a certain limit an extra hour of repose has much 
higher productive value than an extra hour of work. A 
French manufacturer once said to Guizot, " We used to say 
it was the last hour that gave us our profit, but we have now 
learnt that it was the last hour that ate up our profits." 
There is also an interesting reference respecting the intro- 
duction in Sheffield of the Saturday half-holiday. It is 
pleasant for a Sheffield man to find that this town was one 
of the first to encourage granting more leisure time to the 
workers. Mr. Guest, a Sheffield cutler, in his evidence 
before the Children's Employment Commission of 1862, 
stated that **so long ago as 1848 he granted his men the 
Saturday half-holiday, and that other large works in the 
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town adopted it, and found its profitableness." As an egg 
is full of meat, so is Mr. Rae's article full of suggestions. 
One or two points brought out by him may be briefly 
referred to; they all prove the advisability of granting 
shorter hours. He states that Messrs. H olden of Bradford, 
the largest wool-combers in the world, who have mills in 
France running seventy-two hours a week, and mills in 
England running only fifty-six, find they can comb wool 
more cheaply in England than in France, though they pay 
higher wages for the short day in England than for the long 
day in France, and employ exactly the same machinery in 
both countries. Mr. Rae also remarks, and it is one of 
the most vital parts of the whole question, ** the resources 
of better methods are far from being exhausted in our 
industry." It is in this direction that we can look very 
largely to an easy accomplishment of shorter hours of work. 
It is principally the setting of our minds to look the matter 
straight in the face that is required. 

§ 6. Better Management, 

One might say, almost without doubt, that as regards 
many trades, by more systematic arrangement of work and 
better organization, an extra hour might readily be saved 
without any reduction in the amount of work turned out. 
There is now often sheer waste of time. There seems no 
reason why the workers should continue to suffer from bad 
management, for they are in no way responsible for this, 
though all the same they do now suffer for it. It is the 
directing hand of the employer or manager, who has had, or 
should have had, more facilities by means of technical 
training, education, and other advantages, that is responsible 
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in this direction. Besides, also, as pointed out by Mr. Rae, 
*' by reducing the interruptions of work in the course of the 
week, short hours have also reduced the interruptions in 
the course of the day and in the course of the year. They 
have brought with them greater promptitude and punctuality 
in the attendance at work." 

Of course there are many who will, no doubt, think 
slightingly of such considerations, but there is indeed much 
in them below the surface. Mr. Rae says truly : " The 
world takes a long time to appreciate adequately the 
enormous productive value of mere contentment and 
cheerfulness of mind. It was only the other day that the 
sharpest people on earth still thought slave labour profit- 
able.'' His final observations are " that the most probable 
effect of an^ eight hours day will be the same as was 
the effect of the ten hours day, viz. that the old rate of 
daily production will be successfully maintained, and that 
the situation in consequence will be in no way changed, 
whether as respects wages, profits, the unemployed, or foreign 
competition." These strong statements are thoroughly 
warranted and backed up by the different facts quoted in 
his article. They have been supported also quite indepen- 
dently by Professor Munro, in an excellent paper read 
before the Political Economy Circle of the National Liberal 
Club, on " The Economic Effects of an Eight Hours Day 
for Coal Miners," wherein he points out several very 
valuable facts, which can to some extent guide us in con- 
sidering how an Eight Hours Law would effect other in- 
dustries. Speaking of the time lost in taking meals, he 
points out that the amount occupied is proportionately more 
as the hours of work increase. Also whilst the system of 
double shifts tends to increase the output per man in 
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Durham, nevertheless apart from this the greater efficiency 
of the hewer when working short hours has been clearly 
proved by the experience of the Northern coal-fields. The 
following figures give the average output for certain districts 
during the year 1887 — 





Output per 

UnderCTOund 

Worker. 


Output per 

Undergfround 

and Overground 

Worker. 


Average 
Hours of 

Hewers 
per Week. 


Staffordshire, S. 
Durham, N. 
Durham, S. 
Lancashire, W. 
Yorkshire 
Glamorganshire 


563 
490 

499 
396 
372 
347 


422 

383 

379 

324 
300 

297 


408 
39*4 

403 
450 

440 



Whilst local conditions cause certain differences, never- 
theless it would clearly appear from the above figures that 
the shorter the average hours, the better the output. The 
same remark also applies to higher wages, for, as pointed 
out in a recent article from Industries^ " it will be noticed, 
as a curious and apparently unexplained circumstance, that 
the district paying the lowest average rate of wages has the 
least industrious body of workmen." To those who think, it 
would appear to be only natural that this should be so. 



§ 7. Foreign a?id Cheap Labour, 

Similar testimony comes from abroad. An English 
Consul, writing from Germany, has pointed out that in 
times of pressure of trade and demands for minerals, over- 
time naturally results, and a twelve hours instead of an 
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eight hours shift is worked, but that experience goes to 
show that the average production per man per day is thus 
considerably reduced. The average working day for hewers 
in England is from forty-eight to fifty hours per week, whilst 
in France and Germany four to six hours per week longer 
are worked. Notwithstanding this, the production per man 
is far higher in England. Thus, as Professor Munro says, 
these facts " tend to show it is not the length of hours of 
labour that enables foreign countries to compete with us." 
In fact, as Mr. Mundella has aptly put it, it is, on the 
contrary, rather the length of hours abroad that has prevented 
foreign competition from being so effective. 

The same testimony is reiterated over and over again by 
thoughtful observers. Here, for instance, is a voice from 
the other side of the Atlantic, speaking to us through 
the columns of the Daily News, wherein we read the 
following : — 

" Mr. Schoenhof, the distinguished American economist, 
has just completed a series of articles on the McKinley 
Tariff Act, which he has written for The New York Times, 
Mr. Schoenhof has here enforced the conclusion at which 
he has arrived after long years of study of the industrial 
problem, both in Europe and America. It is, briefly, that 
the lowest wages and the longest hours are in the long run 
the most wasteful ; or, to put it the other way, that shorter 
hours and better pay are absolutely the cheapest. The 
United States, therefore, need no protection against 
European cheap labour. The well-paid workman, whose 
strength is not over-taxed, will produce more in nine or ten 
hours than the ill-paid and underfed workman will produce 
in sixteen or eighteen. Moreover, only those who labour 
under the easier conditions can be entrusted with the 
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management of the more delicate machinery which so 
largely increases production. American labour is, in Mr. 
Schoenhof s contention, the cheapest, because it is the most 
highly paid. English labour is the next cheapest, and for 
the same reason. Nothing can be more foolish, says our 
American critic, than the complaint occasionally heard in 
England, that it is impossible to compete with Germany, 
because the sixty-six hours of the German working week 
must produce more than the fifty-four hours of the English. 
How can this be the case, when all the Continental nations 
defend themselves against the results of England's high pay 
and short hours by the familiar expedient of high protective 
tariffs ? Similarly, the nail-maker in the Black Country, who 
earns two shillings in fourteen hours, produces not only 
absolutely, but relatively, less in his working day than the 
American who earns four dollars and a half, or nearly a 
pound, in ten hours. The latter represents a * remarkable 
combination of intellectual and mechanical force ' — that is 
to say, he puts his brain as well as his muscle and all his 
best energies into the work. The well-paid workman 
belongs to a higher social scale, and this tells not only on 
his intelligence, but on all the aptitudes that tend to his 
efficiency. The capitalists of the Continent have altogether 
failed to perceive this truth. When the Berlin masters 
found tJiat the men made *too much money* under the 
piecework system introduced immediately after the war, 
they idiotically forced them back to the day rate, with its 
greatly diminished productiveness. Mr. Schoenhofs views 
are interesting, not only by their novelty, but by their 
comprehensiveness. He very clearly perceives that the 
worker is the sum total of all his forces of labour — of the 
ethical not less than of the mechanical — and that, in 
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bettering him all round, we better him for his particular 
calling." 1 

§ 8. Objections to a Shorter Day. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., has written an excellent 
shilling book. The Political Manual^ whereinr he succinctly 
condenses, in the shape of short specific statements, the 
leading arguments for and against on the questions of the 
day, and the present writer has been specially struck with 
those given respecting two important matters, free educa- 
tion, and the eight hours day. With the former because, 
now being a matter of history, we can more readily see 
whether the leading arguments based against the introduc- 
tion of free education have so far proved valid after the 
working of the measure. In the light of actual experience 
of its working since last September, it is almost ludicrous to 
see how events have falsified the fancies that were such 
perfect giants of objections, for many of them, be it noted, 
are of similar character to those now urged against the eight 
hours proposal. They are, briefly, interference with the 
subject's liberty, pauperization, the recognition of that 
** dreaded Socialism," and decrease of attendance. Further, 
education was really to suffer, and " the fabric of family life, 
built up on the foundation of responsibility and sacrifice, 
was to be seriously undermined." Facts have shown how 
baseless were these assertions, and how highly beneficial 
education has proved, and how much the change has been 
appreciated. Indeed, it has been appreciated so much that 
it has seemed well to some of the quondam opponents of 
the measure to discover now that they have never really 
objected to it after all 

^ March 3rd, 1892. 
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The arguments quoted in Mr. Buxton's work " against " 
the eight hours day seem to be principally of an agnostic 
type — " We do not know '* — or what is worse — ** We do not 
want to know." Judging from the results in the cases 
quoted by the writer later on, it would appear that the 
objections are mostly of that kind that would vanish into 
thin air when exposed to the finger of fact, just as in the 
case of the free education measure. In dealing with the 
unknown, no doubt such arguments, mainly of the " bogie 
man " type, are convenient to interested opponents. Let us 
examine them more closely. Many of them are probably 
objections of detail, and so trivial that the writer is under 
the impression that if it was a case of employers asking, 
instead of being asked, for favours, cogent reasons to meet 
the objections would be quickly forthcoming. That there 
are real difficulties, and, in the writer's opinion, prohibitive 
ones, against a strictly eight hours day — that is, forty-four 
hours per week for all trades with overtime absolutely 
prohibited — goes without saying. Changes of this nature 
require careful consideration, but the main thing is whether 
they are right in principle. If so, to those who have the 
general welfare of the nation at heart, there can only seem 
one answer. Therefore let every opportunity be given for 
the fullest and fairest consideration, both from the em- 
ployers* and the workers' point of view. Then, as is 
generally the case, the means to accomplish the right, 
though they may be difficult, can with perseverance and 
caution be devised, and the measure desired can be safely 
carried through. 
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§ 9. Foreign Competition, 

One great bugbear is that a shorter working day will 
seriously increase Continental competition against us. If so^ 
why has not the shortening of the working day to nine 
hours affected us more? In 1854 the proportion of British 
exports to foreign countries, other than our colonies and 
dependencies, was 65 per cent. In 1890 it was 66 per 
cent., and the fluctuations are shown to be very slight when 
arranged on quinquennial averages. It was the same also 
as regards our imports, which average 75 per cent, from 
foreign countries, and were practically the same in 1854. 

I have just quoted Mr. Mundella's statement that *'it is 
rather the long hours of labour in other countries that saves 
us from their competition.** The reason he gives is 
" because their long hours impair the personal efficiency of 
their labour, and competition between nations is growing 
every day more and more to be mainly a competition in 
personal efficiency/* Judging, too, from other remarks of 
Mr. Mundella, who has had special experience in the textile 
trades, it appears that matters in these trades are much 
upon the same footing as in other departments of industry, 
and that the long hours of foreign workers assist materially 
in checking their competition with us. Besides, too, even 
if foreign competition apply the stimulus of a want of more 
efficient machinery, our engineers here will soon be ready 
with improvements to meet the further demands. Inven- 
tion and manufactures would both be stimulated to further 
advances. It always pays to expend capital in the best 
tools, human tools as well. 

But what says Mr. Buxton's manual as to foreign 
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competition ? Take this clause from the side " in favour of " 
eight hours. It is fully borne out by facts. " Long hours 
and low wages do not give a real advantage in foreign 
competition. High wages, short hours, and the resulting 
improved mental and physical development, facilitate the 
introduction of more effective methods, and thus reduce the 
cost of production." Which comes to the same as John 
Stuart Mill stated before, that "general low wages never 
caused any country to undersell its rivals, nor did general 
high wages ever hinder it from doing so." 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, again, one of the shrewdest of 
Americans, has stated that " England has at her feet the 
markets of the world for manufactured articles, and that 
whatever may be said of foreign competition, it cannot 
possibly amount to much in the future." It is amusing to 
find a protectionist of protectionists saying this. 

Although it is about one of the most improbable cases 
under the sun, let us imagine the dreaded Continental 
working-man getting possession of our trade. Would it — 
could it — last ? Is it not probable that this is another of 
the "bogie man " objections, another of those remnants of 
superstition that were employed to frighten us in our 
nursery days ? Let us look at the matter in another light. 
Let it be assumed for the sake of argument — certainly not 
admitted as a matter of fact — that employers abroad did 
obtain temporary advantages by means of lower wages 
and longer hours. In these present days of interchange 
of thought and opinion, the workers there, not being 
machines merely, would soon find they were being exploited 
in their masters' interests. It is surprising to see how little 
employers recognize this side of the question, though they 
might often be better informed on such matters. As a 
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matter of fact it has been most clearly proved that long 
hours and low wages are the veriest antidotes to economical 
production, to say nothing of the higher side of the 
question. Surely our miserable experience of factory 
slavery a couple of generations ago should have taught us 
that. Besides, too, the representatives of the workers who 
have attended international congresses know well that the 
feeling against long hours is growing abroad quite as rapidly 
as here. Give labour another twenty years of organization 
and experimenting as to the best methods of marshalling 
its forces, and the world will see great changes. There- 
fore from merely selfish motives employers would do well 
to look ahead and meet reasonable demands in a reasonable 
manner. As before pointed out, if the employer abroad 
obtained a temporary advantage, it would very soon end in 
the workers in those countries seeing that they were being 
ipade use of at the expense of their long hours and less 
pay. But even as it is, under the assumption that long 
hours will always be the rule abroad, no great harm is likely 
to result to us provided that we continue to strengthen the 
position of our workers, and liberally grant them concessions 
which shall lead- not only to their greater comfort and 
happiness, but to increased personal efficiency. 

It is somewhat amusing to find how this cry of foreign 
competition is raised, not only in England, but against 
England when one is on the Continent. In England we 
hear of foreign competition as the one thing we have to 
fear, and yet when we go abroad and talk with business 
men of French or German nationality, the one great 
complaint is the fierce competition from Great Britain. In 
each case, both at home and abroad, this complaint is often 
employed as a lever for pulling down the wages of the 

K 
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worker. It is he who suffers. Some day, when the true 
solidarity of labour is attained, and a better state of 
international feeling prevails, as it is now beginning to do, 
the British and foreign worker will mutually arrange to stop 
some of this cutting between employers. For it must not 
be forgotten by English workers that a French or a German 
worker has also to live. Again, we must not imagine that 
we work shorter hours than foreigners in every department 
of industry. In some points, such as the age of children 
commencing work, we are positively behind several Con- 
tinental nations. Sir John Gorst was sent to Berlin to the 
famous " Kaiser's Conference of Labour," and there heard 
what other nations were prepared to do on this subject, and 
yet we backed out of the fair proposals then discussed. 
This friend of labour must have felt deeply chagrined that 
the Government of this mighty empire refused to come up 
to the proposed standard ; in other words, refused to protect, 
as it ought to have done, the rising portion of the nation. 
If it was not for British action the limit of age might have 
been universally raised. As it is, the age now stands at 
eleven instead of twelve years, and England remains behind. 
It would seem therefore that in some respects we may learn 
from our Continental friends, and that they are more likely 
to come up to our standard as regards length of working 
hours. In the not far off future the age of the child 
commencing work will without doubt be raised to thirteen or 
fourteen years, and meanwhile he will have been allowed a 
fair and reasonable chance of getting the best education. 
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§ 10. Foreign Wages and Work. 

Moreover, Continental wages are not so extremely low as 
is sometimes supposed. The writer, in his travels abroad, 
has visited some of the largest Continental works, and 
cannot find, at any rate in his own particular lines 
(engineering and metallurgy), the extremely low rates of 
wages believed to exist. That the wages are lower and 
hours longer is true, but the exceedingly cheap labour of 
which one is often told is only of the most unskilled and 
untaught kind, such as could not compete, even at half the 
price, with the average backbone and energy of our English 
artisan. Certainly as a whole the cost of production is not 
less, for as before pointed out, it does not at all follow that 
low charges, with their usual concomitants as regards the 
workers' condition and therefore fitness for work, mean low 
cost of production. Skilled labour on the Continent 
commands proportionately as high remuneration as here. 
In Continental working-men there is, however, not that 
staying power or vigour which is possessed by English and 
American artisans. Another factor greatly in our favour, 
from a selfish point of view, and one which cannot be easily 
altered on the Continent, has probably arisen from the long 
period of subjection, from their liability to conscription and 
military service, and other disadvantages from which this 
country is fortunately free. 

But to resume the question of wages. From personal 
inquiries, the writer knows that in certain large works in 
Germany, employing over 3000 men, the rates of wages are 
not more than 10 to 12 per cent, less than the rates 
current here. Similar inquiries as regards one of the 
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largest firms in France, where work commences at 6.30 
a.m. and continues up to 6 p.m. at night, with one and a 
half hour's interval for dinner, show that the wages are also 
much on the same level as the case just mentioned. Now 
both in France and Germany the cost of living is much less 
than in England, and hence these wages are really much 
higher than they appear. In neither case, however, are 
extra rates paid for overtime, but the value of overtime work 
being so questionable, it is doubtful whether this in itself 
is of any advantage to our Continental competitors. 

In regard to efficiency, I have had some candid testimony 
from foreign visitors. French, Germans, Americans, and 
visitors of other nationalities to the works of the writer's 
firm have in certain cases had special opportunity for com- 
paring work done with that in their respective countries, 
both as regards cost and efficiency. The writer has been 
invariably told (except as regards America), '*Your men 
work much harder than ours." These are facts which speak 
for themselves. Is it not to be expected that the much 
longer course of training in the handling and working of 
tools and machinery of all kinds, in which much technical 
skill is required, has told in our favour ? Our supremacy 
cannot be easily wrested if we are true to ourselves. Give 
our workers more leisure and better chances of education, 
and there is not much to fear. It is in this last respect (the 
excellent system of free education in America has now 
been in force in many parts forty or fifty years) that the 
Americans have raced ahead of us and balanced to a certain 
extent the disproportion which necessarily existed in our 
favour owing to our special practical knowledge. But even 
as regards America, visitors from that country have told me 
that they considered the men employed at the writer's works 
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were, except in specialized work where we English are 
certainly behind, giving equally as good output as in their 
own country. And as regards a comparison between 
American and Continental workmen, it is interesting to 
quote the report of the American commissioners sent by 
their Government to investigate into labour questions on 
this side the water and emigration. They say the superior 
conditions and advantages in the United State are, "better 
living, exemption from military duty, from burdensome 
taxation, from regulations involving freedom of movement 
and personal liberty, and better chances of rising to a higher 
social level, higher wages, and shorter hours." No doubt 
the comparison was rather taken as regards the Continent 
than Great Britain, but as a confirmation that shorter hours 
do not mean lower wages, it is instructive, especially as 
being so recent a report. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the serious 
competition of the future in our export trade is likely to be, 
not so much from Europ_e with its long hours and low pay, 
as from America with its shorter hours and higher wages. 
But even then, whilst we admit that our export trade is of 
the highest importance, we believe that the great value of 
home requirements is far too much minimized. If, without 
injury to the workers, a diminution of trade to a steady even 
though not so large a turnover were effected, which would 
temporarily, it is to be hoped, lead to the breaking up of 
some of the rottenness existing in financial circles and on 
the Stock Exchange, this country would not be so much 
worse off. 

A change to shorter working days is objected to because 
it is said the output would be reduced. This has already 
been discussed (p. 107), so I need not refer to it again. 
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Also it is said that an increase of plant will be necessary to 
accomplish the same work, and then the starting of new 
businesses will be rendered much more difficult owing to 
the larger amount of capital required. The writer can 
only say that this would appear rather an advantage than 
otherwise. Owing to the ease with which new limited 
companies are started, competition, good and necessary as 
it is for stimulation, is often overdone, and the result is often 
beneficial neither to the consumer, who gets inferior goods, 
nor to the manufacturer, whose profits come down to zero. 
Hence has resulted the formation of Rings and Trusts, 
which have often resulted in much greater evil than would 
be ever likely to occur from reduced hours of labour. 
Whilst speaking of unreasonable competition, some restric- 
tion might well be placed in the way of incompetent persons 
who have failed twice or three times in business again 
starting on their own account. Business is as much a science 
as other departments, and to attain the best results requires 
as much training as any of the arts, yet how recklessly it can 
be entered upon, and how little training is devoted by those 
taking it up to these necessary adjuncts and commercial 
training. Therefore, as in the case of professions, some 
difficulties in the way of incompetent persons undertaking 
business might prove of no little service. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

[R. A. H.] 

Messrs. Johnson and Co. — Questions and Answers — Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond and Co. — The Sheffield Gas Co. and Huddersfield Tram- 
ways — Messrs. \Vm. Allan and Co. — Messrs. Short — Hadfield's 
Steel Foundry Co. — Time-Tables — Various Examples. 

§ I*. Messrs. Johnsofi and Co. 

So far we have been indulging in theory, and now it is 
refreshing to turn from the consideration of what might or 
might not occur under certain eventualities to what we actu- 
ally know. As the Americans say, " Let us come down to the 
rock bottom of fact." The writer has been at some trouble 
to ascertain what is the opinion of those who have seen their 
way to launch out in the direction of adopting shorter 
working hours. Straws are represented as showing which 
way the wind blows, and if the instances now quoted show 
anything, they most positively prove that a shorter working 
day can be adopted with the utmost advantage. And, 
indeed, as the cases cited refer to the daily labour of several 
thousands of workers, the results cannot be considered 
unimportant. 

The first to be noticed is that of Messrs. S. H. Johnson 
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and Co., of the Engineering Works, Carpenter's Road, 
Stratford, London. This firm has courteously given the 
writer full replies to a set of questions put to them on this 
Eight Hours Question (forty-eight hours per week). They 
have been working on these lines for about three and a half 
years, and have applied the system to more than one 
hundred men, representing engineers, fitters, moulders, and 
labourers. They premise their letter by the very wise 
remark that when considering the advisability of an eight 
hours day, they were convinced that it must be accom- 
plished with modification in the time and arrangements of 
the work to be done. They lay stress, too, upon the 
question that, strictly speaking, a man cannot do in eight 
hours what he could do in nine hours. No doubt there is a 
point in our present condition of affairs where the question 
can be reduced to an arithmetical absurdity, but the writer 
throughly believes it is more than probable that a man can 
do as much in eight as in nine hours. That is, he can 
work better in eight more suitably chosen hours than in 
the present more objectionable form. The latter system 
means commencement at an unreasonably early time, and 
the master does not, in many cases, benefit from it, but the 
contrary. No mere arbitrariness on the master's part (a 
position too often assumed) ought therefore to stand in the 
way of a change, if such can be shown to be possible. 

This point has been so fully dealt with before that it is 
unnecessary to go further into the question here, but if it is 
at all probable that by bringing to bear increased intelli- 
gence (and a great stimulus to this is to put the workman 
on his honour, and meet him like a fellow-being), a man 
can really do as much in the shorter as now in the longer 
hours, then combining this with the advantages pointed out 
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by Messrs. Johnson, viz. better arrangements of work, it is 
almost certain that the community at large would really 
reap much benefit from the change ; in fact, the man who 
buys the goods would in the end benefit as much as the 
man who makes them. 

The alterations of arrangements Messrs. Johnson found 
advisable were, firstly, the abolition of the breakfast hour ; 
and secondly, that the reduction of time should take 
place in the morning. Like most firms, they had experienced 
considerable loss through morning irregularity. If masters 
like to live in a fool's paradise and imagine themselves 
terribly injured by a non-observance of arbitrary and un- 
reasonable laws, and by an unnatural state of things, which 
is really the case as regards early morning work, then 
they must expect to suffer. Nevertheless it is very foolish. 
Further, if a proper examination were made into the true 
cost and value of work turned out before eight a.m., it is 
probable that many employers would open their eyes in 
astonishment Messrs. Johnson estimated, and have since 
found it borne out by actual working, that early morning 
work costs 50 per cent, more than similar work done in the 
normal time. This is a most important point. Messrs. 
Johnson further considered that the getting ready for break- 
fast and for work again afterwards was quite equal to a loss 
of fifteen minutes. Then, and it was a wise thought too, it 
occurred to them that the way to a man's heart for work, as 
for other things, was through his digestive organs, and that 
coming early in a morning, probably without having eaten 
anything, was not conducive to satisfactory work. By com- 
mencing at eight a.m. the workers did not come, as before, 
with an empty stomach. Under the old system there was 
also the question of lighting up on winter mornings and 
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further consequent loss of time. This was now saved, and 
there was also a saving on the morning expenses by 
machinery not being run when the work turned out was 
only 50 per cent, of its normal value, as well as many 
other points that practical men will readily perceive. 

Therefore Messrs. Johnson concluded that by granting 
eight hours, and at the same time being sure of getting in all 
their men punctually at eight instead of expecting to get 
them in at six o'clock, they would probably get as much 
work in eight as previously in nine hours. They also 
further point out that to many of the men living some 
distance away, half a mile or more, the earlier hour meant 
that to get to their breakfast between eight and eight-thirty 
there must be a run home and a run back again, as well as a 
probably insufficient and ill-digested meal. Here we see a 
little regard to higher motives, and we also shall see that from 
the lowest standpoint it has paid. And it must be obvious 
that when the starting time is a reasonable one, and one 
before which a man has had time to get a decent meal, and 
his wife, too, shall have had a reasonable opportunity for 
getting it ready in time, the net results might be expected 
to prove satisfactory. 

But what, it may be asked, was the result of their first 
three months* working ? There were only two cases of men 
being behind time. Whilst this standard has not been 
entirely maintained, the regularity of attendance has been 
quite satisfactory. It should be stated that Messrs. Johnson 
have seen fit to grant this concession by only allowing the 
forty-eight hours when no time was " lost." This is regret- 
able in one sense. As taught at school, the writer would 
rather put a man on his honour than make useless restric- 
tions of the above nature. Whilst there are no doubt 
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exceptions, the working-class as a whole can be trusted, and 
probably most fines and restrictions do not work permanent 
good. In fact, as will be seen from the cases quoted in 
connectioii with the experiments of the writer's firm, in 
which no restrictions have been imposed, on the whole as 
satisfactory results as those just named have been obtained, 
that is, as to good time being kept. 

After all, Robert Owen's is a good principle to go upon. 
He was once being taken through a factory by the owner, 
who said : " If my men were careful they could save me 
;£'4,ooo a year." "Then," replied Owen, "why don't you 
pay them ;^2,ooo a year to do it and pocket the rest ? " 
Matters must not be all on one side, as is now too often 
expected. 

Messrs. Johnson paid their men, with the foregoing restric- 
tions as to keeping time, the same wages for forty-eight as 
they had previously done for fifty-four hours, viz. 40s, 6d. 
to 42s, gd, per week for moulders and machinists. Their 
firm conviction is that the eight hours day must come, and 
great credit is due to them for their wise and humane 
action. 

§ 2. Questions and Answers, 

The following are the questions put by the writer, and 
Messrs. Johnson's replies. 

wth February, 1892. 

Eight Hours Question. 

1. Has there been any increase in cost of production ? 

2. Is the change appreciated by the workmen ? 

3. Do you think a more intelligent interest is now taken 
in the work ? 

4. Are there any incidental savings by the shorter hours. 
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such as better supervision by the foremen ? If any other 
incidental advantages, please name them. 

5. Is it your impression that as much or less work is 
turned out by the men in the eight and a half as in the nine 
hours ? 

6. Is the morning attendance the same or better than 
before the introduction of the alteration ? If possible give 
data on this point. 

7. Do you consider that reduced hours of labour here 
would enable manufacturers on the Continent whose mer^ 
work longer hours to compete with us on better terms ? 

Messrs. Johnson answered : — 

" I. They found no increase in cost of production, but 
on the contrary a decrease. 

" 2. It is much appreciated by the men, their zeal and 
efforts show it has given the greatest satisfaction. 

** 3. We have a moi'e intelligent set of men, 

" 4. There are many incidental savings by shorter hours. 

"5. We get out more work. 

" 6. Also more time being afforded to the men and lads 
to improve themselves, they attend technical classes in the 
evening. Messrs. Johnson consider that the workers secure 
a good two hours extra for recreation and improvement. 

" 7. The cost of production is not increased, and from our 
experience of Continental workmen we do not think they, 
working longer hours,;Could hold their own with our men 
working shorter ones." 

These replies are of the utmost value, and this one fact 
that the men are, in consequence of having more time, 
trying to improve themselves, is in itself alone most gratify- 
ing and important. 
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§ 3. Messrs, B runner, Mond and Co, 

Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Co. of Northwich, a firm in 
a very large way of business, whose extraordinary success 
in chemical manufactures is so well known, have kindly 
answered the writer's inquiries as to the effect of the intro- 
duction of the eight hours system into their works. Whilst 
this industry is of a totally different nature to that last 
quoted, still it is an example of the great benefit of the 
change from long to short hours. In their case the change 
was from twelve to eight hours, their men previously work- 
ing continuously seven days a week for twelve hours per 
shift, with one shift of twenty-two hours long every fortnight. 
This seems work with a vengeance, though no doubt its 
intermittent nature to some extent modified the effects of 
such long hours. They reduced it to eight hours, and the 
managing director says : " We have never had any reason 
to regret the change. To the men it has been the greatest 
boon. It has had the most material effect in improving 
their health and decreasing the- amount of drunkenness, 
which before the adoption of the system was very great 
indeed. The interference of the police is not called for now 
as it used to be." 

This is a startling instance of the fact that overwork, now 
too often existing, produces crime, costing the nation hard 
cash to look after that' crime. Here is positive evidence 
that the bane of this country, drunkenness, can to some 
extent be traced to the inhuman hours of labour often 
imposed. Therefore if an eight hours system will encourage 
the most rational antidote to drunkenness, self-respect, 
surely a trial would in many ways be found to pay. In face 
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of the above reliable evidence, how much of the enormous 
drink bill of this country, amounting last year to over 142 
millions, might have been reduced. No wonder that with 
the long hours now so often existing a man is led into drink- 
ing habits. This is only another proof that if the workers 
gain more leisure they would appreciate it. The writer has 
often heard it said : ** Give them more leisure and they will 
only frequent the beerhouse the more.'* Here is evidence- 
directly opposed to this unfair statement. 

§ 4. The Sheffield Gas Company and the Huddersfield 

Tramways, 

Another company, with which the writer happens to be 
associated, the Sheffield Gas Company, has reduced its hours 
of labour to eight. It is difficult to ascertain the exact effect 
owing to the special nature of the business, but the change 
has been much appreciated by the workers. 

Another instance, the Huddersfield Corporation Tram- 
ways, may be cited. As is well known, tramway work 
necessitates long hours, but as now existing they are far 
too long, in fact simply inhuman. An instance very near 
Sheffield shows that tramway men have been working 
thirteen and fourteen hours a day. 

The manager of the Huddersfield Tramways, Mr. Pogson, 
some months ago suggested to the Corporation Tramways 
Committee that it was desirable to increase the service to 
sixteen hours. The time being then already too long, the 
Committee wisely consented to an experiment which has 
been an unqualified success, viz. the introduction of two 
shifts of men. Formerly the trams ran fourteen hours per 
day, and the men worked twelve hours (two hours off). 
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Under the new system two shifts are employed, each work- 
ing an eight hours day. The manager states that by the 
change he has, in the first place, obtained a good reserve of 
experienced hands in case of emergency, and that the work 
is certainly done better. He also adds that he considers 
the long hours usually worked on tramways are simply 
disgraceful, and one can heartily agree with him on this 
point. 

The wages previous to the alteration were, drivers 32^.^ 
conductors 23^. per week, based on a twelve hours actual 
working day. Now they stand at 26s. and 21s. per day of 
eight hours. In other words, the advance on the old rate 
per hour has been 25 per cent, and 50 per cent respectively. 
Here is another of those proofs that long hours often mean 
not only positive degradation to the human being enslaved 
by them, but proportionately lower wages too. They may 
not necessarily be twin brothers, but they seem always in 
uncommonly close propinquity. No doubt other conditions 
have also to be taken in mind, but the world can always 
take care of itself, and we are not likely to find incompetent 
men ever getting high wages for short hours. By giving 
more leisure time you will get a better class of men, as 
Messrs. Johnson found, who will make themselves worth 
the higher wages. But in the writer's opinion it will never 
be found in our day and generation that competent men will 
work long hours for low wages. Fortunately that time has 
passed a'viray once and for all. 

It is very gratifying to see that the London County 
Council do not intend to allow a continuance of long hours. 
on tramways in the metropolis, and propose to stipulate 
that no new privileges for further lines be granted to Tram- 
way Companies without a guarantee that the men shall not; 
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be worked more than ten hours per day. Why not follow 
the example of the Huddersfield Corporation ? 



§ 5. Messrs, William Allan and Co, 

Information respecting the recent Sunderland movement 
may be of special interest. The following letter from Mr. 
Allan again proves that a pound of practice is worth a ton 
of theory. 

" Scotia Engine Works, Sunderland, 
* * February 26tkf 1 892. 

"Dear Sir, 

"Your favour received, and I beg to reply to 
queries seriatim : 

" I. So far as I can judge from the books and wages bill, 
I believe the cost of production will be less than formerly. 

"2. The men are all in favour of the change and exhibit 
what I would call a healthier tone, so much so that we have 
had no * sleepers in ' since the new system was adopted. 

"3. and 4. In fact the change is so much appreciated by 
all that the results will be in favour of an employer. The 
foremen are all at their posts regularly so that the work goes 
on briskly. 

" 5. Paradoxical as it may seem, I get fully more work 
out than formerly ; in fact I am surprised at how the work 
is going ahead, having believed — like so many employers — 
that there would be a corresponding decrease in output. 
This is a fallacy, a? the human machine when in good order 
and contented can do more work than when otherwise. 

"6. Foreign competition is a * bogie.' Long hours do 
not mean greater output or lessened cost, else we would be 
importing coals from Germany, &c. In some goods, such 
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as watches, clocks, hurdy-gurdies, &c., &c., it may affect us, 
but in our staple industries, never — for, while they have 
conscription abroad, our young fellows are getting inured to 
the hammer and chisel instead of the rifle, so we thereby 
produce better workers. 

** I feel sure all adopting the eight hours system will be in 
pocket by the change. 

" I have given you my views from results and observations 
and have no reason whatever to regret the change. To me 
it is really astonishing how my old views arc demolished and 
fears dissipated by the new order of things. 

" Yours truly, 

"Wm. Allan." 

Since writing the above Mr. Allan has (June, 1892) 
advanced the wages of his workmen 5 per cent, without 
being asked. This is a very practical proof of how well a 
shorter day pays him. For further details of a most interest- 
ing character, see Appendix, p. 171. 

§ 6. Messrs. Short. 

The writer also received the following letter from Messrs. 
Short Brothers, shipbuilders, of Sunderland. 

*^^ Sunderland, Feb. 26M, 1892. 

" Gentlemen, 

"In reply to yours of the 25th inst, we have as 
you know only worked on the eight hours since the 4th 
January, but from our short experience I can answer your 
first question by saying we are satisfied it will not increase 
the cost of production. 

" 2. The men appreciate the change. 

" 3. Yes, but slight, as we have not felt the full benefit o^ 
the shorter time, being winter months. 
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"4. Yes, by the alteration of working hours from 7.3a 
until 12, and from 12.48 until 5 for the first five days of 
the week, making only one break for dinner, and because 
the day's work is divided into two half days instead of 
quarters. Saturdays from 7.30 until 12. 

" 5. We have every reason to believe that our production 
will be more. 

** 6. We scarcely have one absentee under the new arrange- 
ment, whereas by the old 20 per cent of our men lost the 
first quarter every morning. 

" 7. My opinion is the long hours which the foreigner 
works destroy his chance of competing with us in manu- 
facture. Men become dawdlers if compelled to work longer 
than their physical strength will allow. I believe we can 
produce at less cost in eight hours than the foreigner (or 
Englishman) can in tivelve hours. 

" 6. (Again). Yes, better organization but no increase in 
cost through the shorter day. 

" I am certain that our new arrangement would be bene- 
ficial to the employers as well as to the men, the cost of 
production will not be increased, and the production will 
not be reduced. 

" I may say last week our wages hill was more than any 
week during the last year, showing that our men were 
working better and more regularly. 

" The men agreed to accept 5 per cent, reduction on time 
wages, for those who adopted the new time ; but as most of 
our men are on piece-work, it did not affect them in any 
way as regards wages. 

** Yours faithfully, 

"John Y. Short." 
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With reference to the foregoing case, the writer has had 
a conversation with Mr. Short, and finds that he in every 
way endorses the views expressed in his letter. 

The number of men working under this change in Sunder- 
land is nearly 2000. Whilst most of these men work piece- 
work, still the results are none the less encouraging. 



§ 7. Had field's Steel Foundry Co, 

The writer has some diffidence in referring to the case of 
his own firm, Hadfield's Steel Foundry Co. W^hen, how- 
ever, one can speak from actual experience, it seems specially 
advisable to mention the results. Although much has been 
said respecting the change at these particular works, his 
firm does not claim to have applied any very startling 
change ; in fact it is really but a trifling concession. It was, 
however, deemed advisable to " make haste slowly." Their 
experiment of shorter hours was commenced some nine 
months ago. The starting time was made at 6.30 instead 
of 6 a.m. j in other words, the working hours per day were 
reduced from nine and a half to nine, or the week's time 
from fifty-four to fifty-one hours. The change applied to 
all workers, whether belonging to the Union or not, and the 
wages remained as before. 

That the change has been eminently satisfactory will be 
seen from the results quoted, for although alterations of 
method and organization were introduced about the same 
time, no doubt contributing much to the satisfactory results, 
still the writer, from many facts that have come under his 
personal observation, considers that one of the chief factors 
has been the better tone and morale amongst the men. It 
is the old tale, that human nature is not irresponsive to 
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more trust and confidence being placed in it, just as at 
school when boys are put upon their honour they are 
generally to be trusted in a much better way than by rules 
and restrictions. It is the proof of that higher feeling 
within us which, if properly developed, would help to bring 
about many changes which certain sections of society are so 
often belittling. 

From 450 to 500 workers have been working under this 
fifty-one hours per week, comprising engineers, founders, 
fettlers, smiths, and general labourers. The business in 
question is that of steel founding, in which there is as much, 
if not more, competition than in the average specialty trade. 
Therefore the system has had a fair field and no favour. 

What has been the net outcome of the experiment ? As 
far as can be determined, practically the reduced hours 
have not added to the cost of production. The manage- 
ment on its side has perfected better methods, and the 
workers on their side have shown more intelligent interest 
in carrying out the work to be done, the result being that 
as much work has been done as in the former long hours. 
The costs show, after carefully comparing the time spent in 
the same class of work under the old and new systems, that 
there is little or no appreciable difference between the 
amount of work turned out per man. One important im- 
provement has been noticed. Taking the comparison 
haphazard, viz., for the months of January 1891 and 1892, 
in the former case out of about 500 men seventy-two 
averaged half an hour late each morning during the month, 
twenty-two averaged a commencement of work at 9 a.ro. 
In January 1892, the whole of the men, except a daily 
average of nineteen, were in at work punctually at the 
starting-time — 6.30 a.m. The company has therefore clearly 
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saved time, which under the old rtghne must have been 
highly wasteful through absence of the workers and foremen, 
to say nothing of the demoralization under the old system. 
About the same percentage is found in the other firms 
before quoted. 

The foundry foremen consider that as far as any com- 
parison can be made, as much work is being turned out (it 
goes without saying that this is so in piece-work), " and not 
so many quarters lost." They think that " a moulder can 
fetch up half an hour without putting himself about." It 
is no use saying that the men have therefore been pre- 
viously idling, for it is pretty much the conduct that might 
have been expected of any of us under the same conditions. 
The engineering foremen report that owing to the men all 
starting together, instead of the previous desultory system, 
much better results are obtained in the work. In fact they 
consider the same jobs were turned out in less rather than 
more time, and several cases of this were instanced. Also 
that the men were making the work more a personal 
matter ; in other words, as the masters showed more interest 
in them they are showing more interest in the masters* 
welfare. Similar results are reported from all tlie depart- 
ments, while the better supervision of the foremen and the 
commencement of work with only 4 per cent, of absentees 
instead of 20 per cent, must in itself be a considerable 
monetary saving. 

I conclude these details of practical experiments by giving 
time-tables to show how a man's time is made up when 
working the longer and the shorter day. 
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TIME TABLE (A). 

Showing approximately the disposal of an artisan's time when working 
9 hours per day (54 hours per week). 
Commencement of work 6.CX) 



Stop for breakfast 

Interval 

Works from 


... 8.30 = 2.30 

••• ••• ••• 

... 9.CX) 


0.30 


To 

Interval 

Works from 


... I.CX) = 4.CX) 

• •• ••• ••• 

... 2.00 


1. 00 


To 


... • 5.00 = 3.CX) 






9.30 
Days 5 


1.30 


On Saturday works 


47-30 
6.30 

54-00 





1.30 Total Interval. 



To the above add, say ; 

Allow for getting up, washing, and to work 

To and from home at dinner ... 

Getting home at night 



0.30 
0.30 
0.30 

1.30 



Sleep (probable minimum necessary for muscle workers) 8.cx) 



i^lCC^L' ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Allowance (getting up, washing, to and from work, 
if he goes home to breakfast) 

V V vyl IV ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Meal intervals (1.30 less 30 m. already allowed) (for 
getting two meals, no allowance for a third) 



930 
8.00 

1.30 
9.30 



1. 00 



20.00 

Therefore the worker has left for himself on five of the working days 
a balance of four hours per day, year in and out, except for cessation of 
work, meaning stoppage of income. But this leisure makes no allow- 
ance for time occupied in evening meal, attending to his own business 
matters. He has to get his education and recreation in as well. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that should overtime be worked 
say two hours, the above leisure is consequently reduced 50 per cent. It 
will be seen from the above how detrimental overtime must prove. 
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TIME-TABLE (B). 

Showing approximately the disposal of an artisan's time when working 
S hours per day (48 hours per week). 

Commencement of Work 7.30 

Work until 12.30 = 5.00 

LTILwFvaI ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• A tOO 

Works from 1.30 * •. .- 

To 5'^^ = 3' 30 



8.30 1. 00 Total Interval. 
Days 5 



4230 
On Saturday works ... ... 5"oo 



47-30 



With the above he would get on five days 

Sleep 8.00 

Work 8.30 

Interval i.oo 



17.30 
Allowance 1.30 



19.00 



This leaves a leisure of 5 hours per day. 
Under the above system there is only one stop, and the worker has 
before coming had reasonable time for breakfast. 

1 If say I J hrs. (instead of i hour) for dinner = 46i hours per week. 

TIME-TABLE (C). 

Showing how the total hours per week are made up. 

Actual working Actual working Total 

hours on hours on workine hours 





ordinary days. 


Saturday. 


per 


week, 


Present system of 54 hours 










per week 


9.30 


6.30 


= 


54 


Modified as now worked at 










Hadfield Steel Foundry 










Company 


9.00 


6.00 


— 


51 


Proposed 8 hours system 










(48 per week) 


8.30 


5.00 


r- 


47i 


The restrictive 8 hours day 










(44 per week) 


8.00 


4.00 


• — 


44 
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§ 9. Various Examples. 

In conclusion, reference should be made to another firm 
in Sheffield which has very generously seen its way to adopt 
the eight hours system — the ^Sheffield Smelting Company, 
Limited. Other successful examples of working are quoted 
in Mr. Sydney Webb's book, amongst them being Messrs. 
Burroughes, Welcome & Co., manufacturing chemists, 
Caslon & Co., typefounders, the Proprietors of the London 
Star, and Mr. Mark Beaufoy, M.P. The following extract 
from the Daily News of February ist, 1892, gives another 
example of how little a shorter working day injures the 
interests of employers — 

" The London General Omnibus Company's annual meet- 
ing yesterday was on the whole encouraging, though it w^as 
not altogether free from signs of discontent. The chairman 
was able to say that, but for the exceptional dearness of pro- 
vender, he would have had to announce the usual dividend 
of ten per cent This seems to show that the Company is 
still able to live, though it lets live, in larger measure, by 
giving better wages and shorter hours to the men. The 
strike, in fact, has not permanently dislocated the omnibus 
business. Everybody must wish that the momentary cause 
of depression may soon disappear. The Company has 
dealt liberally with the public, as well as with its own work- 
people — some of its shareholders believe a little too liberally 
in the former case. The fares have certainly ** touched 
bottom," yet the most experienced judges think that, in 
view of railway competition, it would be imprudent to 
raise them. Low fares, high wages, and a high dividend — 
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philanthropy, in fact, and ten percent., may, we trust, prove 
a not unattainable ideal in this branch of enterprise.'* 

Once more, then, the conclusion seems forced upon us 
that, after all, a shorter working day will not be such a 
dreadful thing as some suppose. 



CHAFl'ER VIII. 

OVERTIME AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[R. A. H. and H. DE B. G.] 

John Bums on Overtime — Australian Experience — The Australian 
Strikes of 1890 — The Unemployed — Overtime— Irregularity of Work 
— Early Hours — How to obtain a Shorter Working Day — Parlia- 
mentary Action — Need of more Trades Unionism. 

§ I. John Burns on Overtime, 

AVe have put these two words together at the head of the 
■chapter, because in the minds of the advocates of the Eight 
Hours Question they are closely connected as cause and 
■effect, and it is imagined that if they succeed in abolishing 
the one they will also succeed in abolishing the other. We 
have already remarked, that one of the chief arguments for 
a shorter working day, urged by the leaders of the working- 
■classes themselves, is that it will give work to the unem- 
ployed. This was very clearly stated by Mr. John Bums, 
xit a speech he delivered in Battersea, on September 21st, 
1890. He remarked: "I am in favour of the eight hours 
■day ^for many reasons, but principally on account of the 
workless. I will now give you some facts which will 
astonish you, and make you open your eyes pretty widely. 
In March, 1887, the Government instituted an inquiry into 
tiie poverty of the unemployed in four districts in London, 
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— Battersea was one of the four — and they found that 
out of 29,460 questioned, 8,008, or 27 per cent., were 
out of work ; 5,964 had been out for twelve weeks, and 
^5*505 or 5f per cent, for six months ; 500 were physically 
unable to work, and 200 were disabled. The average 
weekly wage of those who were fortunate enough to be 
in work was 24^. 7^^., and the average rental 6^. 2^., the 
rent and wages being an average of i to 4. The average 
rent of those out of work was 4s, Sd, ; 7X. 5^. being paid 
by clerks, 4s, 5^. by dock labourers, and costers 55. od., or 
a third of their income of i^s, 4^. 59 per cent., or 16,000 
of the 29,451, lived in three rooms, 21 per cent, lived in 
two rooms, 17 per cent in one room, and 3 percent, shared 
a room with others. 50 and 46 per cent, respectively of 
the total dock labourers and costermongers had a single 
room or part of a room to accommodate themselves, their 
wives and families. The percentages out of work in trades 
were : dock labourers 55, labourers 37, shipwrights 44, 
masons 37, painters 33, carpenters 27, seamen, watermen, 
bakers, butchers, blacksmiths and coopers 25 ; policemen, 
postmen, sorters, and railway servants 2 to 6. For six 
months out of work for the same period there were : dock 
labourers 89 per cent., masons and bricklayers 79, painters 
72, bootmakers, tailors, shipwrights, labourers, costermongers, 
and cabinet-makers 60, postmen, railway servants, and 
Government employes under 10 per cent." The speaker 
then continued : '* I want now to draw your attention to 
the number of hours men worked who were employed at 
Woolwich, Enfield, and other Government workshops 
between the years 1884 and 1886, or two years and two 
months, during the time so many were out of work. I 
find that 12,000 men worked 6,000,000 hours overtime — 
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or an average for each man of seventeen hours per week. If 
the Government had had the good sense to do what it ought 
to have done, it would have given employment to 2,000 
skilled and unskilled workers for two years by abolishing 
overtime. There are engineers who have worked fourteen, 
sixteen, and eighteen hours a day for three months at a 
stretch, while 10 per cent, of that body were unable to find 
work, and their union — the strongest in the world — has been 
powerless to stop overtime, or to regulate piecework, 
besides getting an eight hour day. And 20 per cent, of 
the labourers were in the same predicament; and it is 
because I firmly believe that a legal eight hours day will 
remedy all this and also stop overtime, that I am so strongly 
in favour of it, as a relief to the overworked, and as helping 
the unemployed." 



§ 2. Australian Experiences. 

The above words show the strong behef that the shorten- 
ing of the working day will produce more work for those 
who are ' now without it. Possibly this might be the case 
theoretically, but as a matter of fact it has not been so 
practically ; and before discussing the question of overtime 
by itself, we may at once proceed to look at what have been 
the actual facts of the case in Australia, where the eight 
hours system has, as we know, been long in' force. There 
the shortening of the working day has by no means -settled 
the question of the unemployed, for it is a problem which 
troubles the Australian social reformer as much as it troubles 
the English. In fact, so large did the numbers of the un- 
employed actually become, that it was felt by the Australian 
working-classes that stringent steps were necessary to with- 
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stand the competition which was always ready to take the 
place of the Unionist labourer at times of industrial conflict. 
The growth of the New Unionism in Australia is simply the 
record of a long struggle against the unemployed. 

The facts of the case historically are these : ^ After the first 
Factory Acts had been passed, women and children who 
found themselves excluded from the work in factories, or who, 
by their position in life, were compelled to perform some 
kind of manual labour, found themselves to a large extent 
out of employment. Added to them was the large body of 
unskilled labourers, whom the contractor or employer could 
not take under the rate of wages fixed by the Trades 
Unions, without serious loss, as their work was not worth 
the wages given. People like these, both men and women, 
naturally sought employment where they could, and formed, 
and still do form, a large class of unskilled labour, who are 
always ready to take low wages and work long hours in order 
to gain a bare livelihood. Thus it was, that all the evils which 
are so prominent in the industrial life of older countries, 
such as England and the Continental States, appeared once 
more in the new world of Australia. The sweating system 
has become, since 1882, as firmly rooted in Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane, as in the East End' of London. 
The feeblest individuals are compelled to become its victims 
by the inexorable force of circumstances, and instead of 
raising their standard of comfort, they have to lower it as 
■deeply as possible, in order to live at all ; while at the least 
•depression of trade they are thrown into the helpless ranks 
of the unemployed. 

^ Cf. Bauer, Arbeiterfragen^ and also the Economic Journal of 
September, 1892. 
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§ 3. The Australian Strikes of 1890. 

The Australian Labour Party did not take long to perceive 
the full seriousn'ess of the situation, and in the year 1885 
the movement against the sweating system was actively set 
on foot. The same year saw the birth of what is called 
the New Unionism, that is to say, the movement for the 
formation of Trades Unionism amongst the unskilled, as dis- 
tinguished from the skilled labourers. The distinct object of 
the New Unionism was to bring pressure to bear upon non- 
Unionist workmen, in order to force them to obey the rules 
of the Trades Councils, in spite of any theoretical arguments 
about freedom of contract. For the theory of free contract 
was met by the New Unionist with the argument, that an indi- 
vidual who accepts lower wages and a lower standard of 
comfort than the one fixed by his fellow-workmen, was com- 
pelling these latter to come down to his level, and was thereby 
damaging the community as a whole. But this argument 
was by no means acceptable to the employers, who insisted 
upon what they called freedom of contract, and who formed 
in Victoria an Association in order to found a strike fund, 
and to oppose the representatives of the Unionists. In 1890 
the conflict between the employers and the unemployed on 
the one hand, and the members of the Trades Unions on the 
other, came to a crisis, and that because it was found after 
all (even in a country where an eight hours day was legally 
enforced) that the question of the unemployed had not been 
solved. 

The history of the great Australian strikes of 1890 is 
merely the history of a desperate attempt, on the part of the 
New Unionism, to fight against economic forces over which 
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they had as yet no control ; and which were unfortunately 
personified for them in the persons of the " Free Labour " 
men, or in other words, of the workless. It is not necessary 
to give a full history of this strike in order to prove our 
contention, that an eight hours day does not solve the 
unemployed problem ; but we may refer briefly to its main 
outlines. The first trouble came from the sheep-shearers, who* 
had not long before formed a Union amongst themselves, 
chiefly to resist the downward tendency of wages. The 
squatters of Darling Downs in return determined to employ 
exclusively non-Union shearers. Then the battle began. 
The leaders of the Trades Unions in Queensland arranged 
with the dock labourers that all bales of wool not stamped 
with the Shearers' Trades Union mark should not be loaded 
on board any ship, and this boycotting of wool sheared by 
non-Unionist workmen caused a complete collapse of the 
shipping industry for a couple of months. After the Trades 
Council had declared the boycott, there followed a strike of 
dock labourers, which had special reasons of its own, and 
in which the foremen joined. From the docks the strike 
penetrated into the ranks of the gasworkers, and on the 
advice of the Trades Council they refused to use coals, 
which had been handled by non-Unionist workmen. Thus 
the strike of gas-stokers broke out, and for two nights 
the streets of Melbourne were plunged in darkness, and the 
machinery of several industrial establishments was brought 
to a standstill. The Gas Company, however, by paying /^i 
a day to good workmen, were able to tide over their difficul- 
ties, and employers called a Pan-Australian Conference at 
Sydney, which was followed by a similar conference of Trades 
Unions ; but all attempts to bring about an 'understanding 
between the two conferences failed. The Unions now 
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brought out all the hewers in the coal-mines of New South 
Wales, but coal was sent over from Japan and England, and 
the employers once again got the better of their men. 
Finally, all the wool-shearers belonging to the Unions were 
brought out on strike, and with this the means of the Unionists 
were exhausted. This last move was proved to be a failure, 
because there were quite as many wool-shearers outside the 
Trades Unions as in them, and the collapse of the Unionists of 
Australia was complete. They were not able, in fact, to fight 
their employers successfully, because there were so many 
unemployed outside their ranks who were only too glad to 
get work at any terms. 

§ 4. The Unemployed, 

In fact, as Mr. John Rae has remarked in dealing with 
this question, the eight hours day has not succeeded, in 
Australia, in solving any of the problems which it has been 
fondly hoped that it would solve. ** Look for the effects of 
it where you will, they still ever elude your observation ; 
wages have not fallen, wages have not risen ; production 
has not fallen, excepting in certain trifling cases, and prices 
have not risen, except again in certain trifling instances ; 
the unemployed have not vanished^ not so much as shrunk in 
any perceptible degree ; the working-classes have an hour 
more to call their own — and that is all." This is a con- 
clusion which a calm survey of the facts brings home to us : 
the eight hours day brings its own reward and its own 
advantages to a certain extent, but it does not and cannot 
solve difficulties which have their root in the whole economic 
basis of industrial life. And even if a shorter working day 
did absorb into the ranks of those now at work the numbers 
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of the unemployed, it does not follow (as we have already 
pointed out) that they would remain in work for very long, 
for the consideration of their inefficiency has to be taken 
into account. After all, look at it as we may, the fact 
remains that there are a large number of inefficient work- 
men in the world of industry. Whether they are inefficient 
from their own fault, or from external influences over which 
they have had no control ; whether they are so from sheer 
physical inability to do good work, brought on by insanitary 
surroundings and unhealthy bringing up ; or whether from 
disinclination to regular employment, which is often an 
effect of these conditions, we cannot discuss here. The 
fact remains that there are inefficient workmen, and as 
longs as this class exists, the question of the unemployed 
will be always with us. 

§ 5. Overtime, 

Of course it is clear from what we have just said, that a 
shorter working day and the abolition of overtime will not 
do what is expected of it, but at the same time we may 
frankly admit that the amount of overtime worked at the 
present is rather an evil than otherwise. In many cases 
it could no doubt be avoided ; and indeed in many cases it 
is actually avoided, at any rate, to some extent, because it 
has been made illegal by Act of Parliament. In the exist- 
ing Factory Acts in England the question of overtime in 
various industries is dealt with in the greatest detail, and in 
the vast majority of textile factories overtime is absolutely 
prohibited ; yet, as Messrs. Webb and Cox aptly remark in 
their chapter on this subject, ** the textile industries of 
England are perhaps, commercially, the most important in 

M 
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the country, and they are certainly the most sensitive to 
foreign competition." If these trades can live and thrive 
under such rigid regulations, there is at least a presumption 
that the numerous exceptions for overtime allowed to other 
trades are not all of them necessary. Moreover, even from an 
employer's point of view, overtime and long hours are often 
even in the ordinary way not economical. This may seem 
rather a strange saying to some employers, but in the face 
of the examples we have already given of the evil effects of 
long hours and the good effects of short ones, it can hardly 
be denied that there is a great deal of truth in it. Indeed, 
this fact is now being much more freely admitted. 

Let the unsolicited testimony of one of the cleverest and 
best of our shipbuilding engineers in this country speak for 
itself. The managing director of one of the largest ship- 
building firms in the North of England (Earles), which 
employs a capital of some half a million sterling, and has 
3,000 or 4,000 hands, stated publicly, " that he considered 
overtime was the curse of the trade." This is a plain 
matter-of-fact statement, and most masters who know any- 
thing about cost of work must admit that it is true. The 
workmen are often accused of obstinacy in not admitting 
facts, but this quality seems also to be largely possessed by 
those who are set in authority over them. The managing 
director of the firm just mentioned, also pointed out that 
the firm had paid in one year a quarter of million pounds 
sterling in wages, but in spite of much overtime and labour 
troubles, the average increase in the rate of wages had only 
been one shilling per man. ** The men don't work the full 
number of hours, and I believe," he says, "that our men on 
the average do not work even the much-talked-of eight 
hours day." He also pointed out that when the men struck 
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in the North of England on the question of overtime, it 
was proved that they did not on the average put in more 
than a full fifty-three hours per week, in spite of overtime 
worked. 

§ 6. Irregularity of Work and Early Hours, 

It therefore would appear that the present supposed 
length of day is often not actually worked, because there is 
so much irregularity in the way in which men come to or 
leave their work, and in that case employers must naturally 
suffer, when the machinery is running with a large proportion 
of men absent. This irregularity is likely to continue so 
long as the present custom of starting at 6 or 6.30 a.m. is kept 
up. We may here remark, in passing, that it is the early 
morning hours which take most out of the labourer, but 
which really produce the least result as regards the quantity 
of work turned out. The man who rises at 5.30 on a winter's 
morning without breakfast, and rushes past the time«house 
door just as the time-keeper shuts the gate, is often not in a 
fit state to do really satisfactory work. Of course it may be 
urged that many of the workmen themselves do not object 
to it, and as a man remarked to one of the present writers, 
"it's nothing when you get used to it." But probably this 
getting used to it is accompanied by a good many dis- 
advantages which are not at present considered. The mere 
accustoming oneself to routine of that description is not 
conducive to a very high state of mental capacity. And in 
all seriousness a worker cannot be worth so much to an 
employer when he starts work at an early hour, at which his 
state of mind is not conducive either to good quality or 
large quantity of production. Probably points like these 
are not realized by many of those who declaim loudly 
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against any change, but such conditions without doubt 
are not conducive to economy, because of the poor class of 
work they tend to promote. The Engineer^ in an article 
of December nth, 1 891, on the Sunderland Eight Hours 
Movement, estimates that by working an eight hours day, 
commencing at 8.0 a.m., men would probably keep much 
better time ; and the practical experience of Messrs. Johnson 
and Co., quoted above, page 140, agrees with this supposition. 

In fact this journal goes so far as to state, that though the 
men were themselves asked to take 5 per cent, reduction of 
wages, at the same time they could easily get back 3 per 
cent.; and when the matter has got thus far, there seems 
strong hope that both sides will discover points of such 
mutual advantage, that the movement will rapidly spread, 
both among employers and employed. 

Finally, in speaking of the value of overtime it must not 
be forgotten that men generally work then under bad super- 
vision. Probably overtime from five to seven is only worth 
some 80 per cent, of the normal, which with the time and 
a quarter charges equals an increase in cost to the employer 
of some 50 per cent, over the normal. When time and a 
half rates are in force the cost is probably 70 to 80 per cent 
in excess of the normal, to say nothing of the inferior 
quality of the work. In other words, if overtime is of 
regular occurrence, it would really pay to increase plant and 
employ more men, which is what the workers wish. 

Yet another point may be mentioned. If overtime in each 
class of trade were uniform throughout the country it would 
be a blessing to many employers. As any one knows who 
has opportunities of hearing tenders read out at Board 
Meetings, it is astonishing how great are the variations met 
with. In a recent case given in the public papers some 
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seventeen tenders were received for certaia work where a 
specification existed, and the amounts varied from ;^i,438 to 
;^6,30o. One cannot avoid the conclusion that in some 
cases part of these differences are owing to variations in 
wage-rates. Therefore the sooner more uniformity, both in 
wages and overtime rates, exists, the better for all concerned. 
It is exceedingly doubtful whether overtime can be 
enturely abolished. It exists in those parts of Australia 
where the eight hours system is in force. Even in those 
countries where a limit is put to the hours of labour that 
limit is very high : in Australia twelve, in France twelve, and 
in Switzerland eleven hours. No doubt in some classes of 
trade, such as the miners', the difficulty would not be so 
great; therefore let each class decide for itself. Drastic 
legislation would certainly be unwise. " Make haste 
slowly" in this matter should be the motto, but there 
cannot be the slightest objection to full and free discussion 
of the whole subject. There is, however, no precedent to 
condemn restrictive legislation, but the contrary, as many 
Statutes testify. Nor has the country in consequence gone 
to the dogs. If Factory Acts were requisite for preservation 
of bodily health, surely, owing to the great changes in the 
surroundings of our citizens, there is much to be urged on 
behalf of some further restrictive legislation in this matter. 

§ 7. How to obtatfi a Shorter Day. 

The question remains. By what means is an eight hours 
day to be obtained ? and here we have already a great con- 
troversy between those who believe in voluntary effort on 
the part of the working-classes themselves, and those who 
look to the action of the State. It may be an interesting 
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subject for an economic theorist to debate as to how far the 
State may interfere with the rights of individuals, and it is 
still more interesting for the practical man to notice in how 
many cases the State has already interfered ; but it is not 
our purpose to discuss theoretically whether the voluntary 
or the State method is the best means of obtaining what is 
wanted. We prefer to point out what seems the most 
obvious and practical conclusion of the whole matter. In 
the first place, as the old proverb says, ** God helps those 
who help themselves," which in this case means, that if the 
working-classes really wish to have an eight hours day, they 
must obtain it by their own efforts. They could easily do 
so. If only as much self-denial and energy were shown by 
them as is shown by the members of the Salvation Army, 
the Eight Hours Movement would become an accomplished 
fact before very many months were over. But as a matter of 
fact, the working-class do not yet seem to know their own 
minds, and certainly tliey are not united upon the question. 
Although there is without the least doubt a general desire, 
and a kind of inarticulate craving for a reduction of the 
hours of labour, there is not yet (excepting in the case of 
the miners) a definite and distinct demand made, and 
consequently very little energy, and no self-denial at all, is 
shown by those who say they wish to shorten the hours of 
work. How far the working-class are from being united 
upon this point, may be seen from the digest of evidence 
given before the Labour Commission and published on July 
20th, 1892. From this evidence we see that the oflficials 
of the trades unions in the textile trades are, as is pretty 
well known, dead against any legislative restrictions on 
hours of labour, and so too are the representatives of the 
Dundee jute trade. On the other hand, the London Rope- 
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makers' Union pronounce strongly in its favour. But 
again, even from the mining districts, there come two 
dissentient voices. The representatives of the Durham 
district were against the Eight Hours Bill, and they w^re 
followed by the representatives of the enginemen in the 
Hanley district Mr. J. Troyn, speaking for the Cleveland 
district, was emphatic in his opposition to the shorter day, 
while the evidence given by men from Northumberland 
was quite contradictory. From South Wales, however, the 
unions were unanimous in favour of eight hours, and the 
same opinion was expressed by the North Wales quarry 
men, whilst the representatives of the Fife and Ross districts 
of Scotland would support an Eight Hours Bill. Now until 
the working-classes are entirely unanimous upon the point, as 
to whether they want an eight hours day or not, it is pretty 
clear that they will not make much headway ; on the other 
hand, if they really desire to reduce their hours of labour, 
it would be very easy for them to do so, by means of 
Parliamentary agitation and legal enactments. The total 
electorate of the country numbered at the last election 
(July, 1892) exactly 6,161,546, or in round numbers, just 
over 6,000,000 out of a total population of about 38,000,000. 
Mr. Gladstone estimates that, upon a re-adjustment of 
registration, the electorate of the nation would rise to some 
7,000,000, and of these 7,000,000 the majority certainly 
belong to the working-classes. The results of the July 
elections of 1892 in districts where the working-class, and 
especially the mining vote, was strong, showed pretty clearly 
that the working-classes could return an eight hours man 
in constituencies where they had really made up their 
minds to do so. There is therefore no reason why, when 
they have made up their minds throughout the country, 
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they should not make the eight hours day a test question 
for candidates for Parliament. We suppose it is too much 
to hope that a strong and united Labour party will be 
formed in the House of Commons for some time to come, 
as, judging by the light of the past, the working-classes have 
almost invariably allowed themselves to be led away from 
matters which concern them most closely, to others of quite 
secondary importance, such as Home Rule, and the Dis- 
establishment of the National Church. But if they really 
made up their minds to put aside questions which do not 
concern them very intimately, and to ask plainly and 
unitedly for a shorter working day, there is not the least 
doubt, with the present constitution of the English Parliament, 
that they would be sure to get what they wanted. They 
have the majority at the polls, and they might just as well 
use it. Why they have not made their power felt hitherto, in 
a more direct manner, is a matter which they could no 
doubt best explain themselves ; though possibly an ex- 
planation may be supplied to them, in the fact that hither- 
to they have never had a really determined leader, but have 
been so far blinded by party politics as to be gulled by the 
unscrupulous promises made by ministers in search of a 
majority. 

§ 8. Need of more Trades Uniofiism, 

It is well however to remember, that although Parlia- 
mentary action may go a long way, and though legislation 
may be introduced which would shorten the working day in 
certain cases, a sudden and drastic measure enforcing an 
eight hours day upon all trades and occupations alike, 
without distinction, would probably be such an utter failure 
as to bring about its own ruin. We have already seen that 
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even in Australia, where the working-classes, a large pro- 
portion of the upper classes, and many members of the 
Colonial Governments, are in favour of the eight hours day^ 
nevertheless that length of day is not universal, does not 
apply to all trades, and is so far inoperative that the sweat- 
ing system flourishes as much as in other countries. Now^ 
in Australia the working-classes are politically and morally 
much stronger than they are in England ; their unions are 
more powerful, and the labour party has a distinct voice 
in Colonial politics. If with all these advantages they 
cannot make an eight hours day universal, it is hopelesj 
to attempt it in England. In this country we shall have to 
proceed slowly, and the shorter day must be gained gradu- 
ally trade by trade. Even then there must be a great 
increase of strength in the various trades unions, if they 
are to make a successful endeavour to reduce the hours of 
labour in their particular trade without incurring serious loss 
and probable defeat. Nothing is so disastrous, and nothing 
so embittering as industrial strife. The war between em- 
ployer and employed is one of the most terrible of conflicts ; 
yet disastrous and terrible as it is, such a war must inevitably 
occur when Trades Unions seek to gain their objects by 
what is termed voluntary action, unless they are strong 
enough to show from the outset that any resistance to their 
demands would practically cause more loss than it is worth. 
At present the trades unions are not strong enough to 
show this. After all the efforts made recently by the new 
unionism, trades unions are swamped by the unemployed. 
Out of all the millions of working-men in this country, not 
more than two millions belong to any trades union. ^ 

^ Howell, Trade Unionism^ New ami Old, p. 212. This is a higli 
estimate. 
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Until therefore the ranks of the unions include a far 
larger proportion of the working-classes than they do at 
present, we believe that any attempt to win a shorter work- 
ing day by "voluntary action," or, in other words, by the 
bellicose, rough-and-ready, and expensive method of strikes, 
is foredoomed to failure. If a (so-called) universal strike 
failed ignominiously in Australia where the forces of Labour 
are supposed to be strongest, a fortiori wC^ a universal strike 
fail in England. We doubt, indeed, whether it would even 
be attempted, and we sincerely hope it will not — at any rate 
until at least three-quarters of the working-classes of Great 
Britain are staunch members of their respective trades 
unions. The best and surest method of winning a shorter 
day, if a real desire for a shorter day exists, is firstly to 
strengthen the ranks of Trade Unionism throughout the 
country, then to develop a real and independent Labour 
Party in the House of Commons, and all the time to make 
the votes of labouring men felt to some purpose at the 
polling booth in every constituency and at every election. 



APPENDIX I. 



THE EIGHT HOURS LABOUR DAY; HOW IT OPERATES 
AT THE SCOTIA ENGINE WORKS. 

[From the '^Newcastle Daily Chronicle,'* Sept, *jth, 1892.] 

We have it on proverbial authority that a small amount of 
example is equivalent to a very much larger bulk of precept. 
From this premise it ought to be safe to reason that a small 
experiment in the carrying out of a principle is equally as 
valuable as a vast amount of agitation to the same end. In 
other words, an actual test of the eight hours day should be 
as valuable as much speculation as to how it would work 
when put into operation. While saying this much, we are 
perfectly well aware that an isolated test of the application 
of a theory may yield altogether different results to those 
which would accrue were the theory put into universal 
practice. The eight hours day has, however, been tested. 
It has had what must be considered a fair test in the case in 
which it is in operation. And it has proved a success. 
The readers of this journal are perfectly familiar with the 
fact that the system has been in operation for some time at 
the engine works so successfully owned and managed by 
Mr. Wm. Allan, at Sunderland ; neither are they strangers 
to the fact that the working of the scheme at that establish- 
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ment has been already pronounced a marked success. The 
nine hours concession was fought for and won in this North- 
Eastern district ; the eight hours agitation, we believe, had 
its birth in this part of the kingdom ; and it has been left 
for a northern employer of labour, loyally backed up by his 
men, to make the first experiment in the solution of the new 
labour problem. Some weeks ago the Chronicle gave an 
account of how the system had worked in Mr. Allan's 
establishment. It has now had a longer test, and while the 
Parliament of Labour is engaged in discussing this important 
subject at Glasgow, it appears to be an opportune time to 
give a few additional facts relating to the working of the 
system at the Scotia Engine Works. With this view a 
special correspondent of the Chronicle has been making 
inquiries of Mr. Allan and ^his men. At the early hour — 
journalistically speaking — of half-past nine in the morning, 
we found Mr. Allan in his office, where he had already 
opened and replied to all his morning letters, and was ready 
for other routine business of the day. 



Why the Eight Hours System was adopted. 

Our correspondent, in his interview, sought to obtain 
information as to the working of the eight hours system at 
the Scotia Engine Works, and we propose to let Mr. Allan 
speak of it in his own graphic language. Asked whether 
he adopted the eight hours system as an experiment or from 
conviction that it would be an ultimate success, Mr. Allan 
said : **I adopted the eight hours first because, under the 
old system, where the men started work at six o'clock and 
worked till 8.30 in the morning, or what is called a quarter, 
this short morning division of the day, as I would call it. 
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was so much taken advantage of by the men and the lads 
for * sleeping in ' that the actual time wrought throughout 
the week by men and boys, on a fair average, was some- 
thing like forty-six to forty-eight hours per week. Apart 
from the irregularities thus engendered in time-keeping, 
machines standing, waste of gas, coal, oil, and wages paid 
to men who, by reason of certain sleepers-in, could not be 
profitably employed, such as labourers in the boiler-yard, it 
followed that, to overtake the loss thus caused, overtime 
had to be worked. Thinking over the whole question 
and the best mode of overcoming these irregularities and 
losses, I came to the conclusion that an eight hours day 
would be more satisfactory to myself as well as to the men. 
Besides, I had also in view the fact that by an eight hours 
day, commencing at 7.30 in the morning, it would be more 
beneficial to the men and the lads on physical grounds. 
Men who worked overtime could not be expected to keep 
regular time in the morning. Growing lads who went to 
night-classes or places of amusement could not be expected 
to turn out in the early morning. Hence it seemed to me 
the only successful way to ensure regularity in time-keeping, 
less possibility of losses, and better physical conditions for 
men and lads was to commence at 7.30 in the morning, 
and have only one break in the day, thus getting a full 
forty-eight hours' work in the week. For those reasons I 
was induced, with the approval of the men, to commence 
an eight hours day, agreeing with them that if the experi- 
ment proved itself a success in six months the wages which 
they agreed to forego — five per cent. — should be returned 
to them at the end of that time." 
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How it has Worked, 

" It must be borne in mind that in the management of 
an engineering factory, if the books are properly kept, the 
cost of each detail of an engine, and an engine as a whole, 
can be had at any moment, and be compared with other 
engines whether finished under a ten, nine, or eight hours 
day. Hence six months* trial was long enough to deter- 
mine the labour cost of the engines finished under the new 
system as against the old. Therefore, from our costs, taken 
out ver}' carefully and compared with similar engines fitted 
under the ten, nine, and eight hours day, we found, much 
to our surprise, and paradoxical as it may seem, that the 
cost of the engines was in no way increased, in fact, if any- 
thing, rather decreased. It became, therefore, a duty to 
return to the men the wages which they sacrificed at the 
initiation of the system, as there has been no diminution of 
output in the slightest degree — rather the contrary. Our 
reason for that is simply this : that the men and lads are in 
better physical condition, and they lose no time now, while 
the machines are kept constantly going by the same men for a 
straight spin of 8| hours for four days of the week, 8 J hours 
for another day, and 4J hours on Saturdays, overtime, unless 
in special instances, being thus dispensed with. Should it 
be necessary for us to work a night shift our night shift has 
been formulated on what we consider the best productive 
hours of a man's labour. Our night shift is from 5 p.m. to 
9.15 p.m. — when the night-shift men take tea — and from 9.30 
p.m. to 1. 1 5 a.m. This period we consider to be the best 
that can be got out of the human machine for night work, 
as it enables a man to get home and go to bed by half-past 
one in the morning. If it became absolutely necessary to 
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work another shift we could commence it at 1.15 in the 
morning and work till 7.30, when the day shift comes on." 

A " Trade Option " Eiiactmmt 

Asked whether he favoured a legislative enactment to 
secure the eight hours, Mr. Allan said, "In reply to that 
question, I would, Scotch-like, ask another. Has it ever 
been known that an employer of labour has voluntarily 
raised his men's wages or reduced their hours of labour? 
In my experience of over forty years, in various quarters 
of the world, I have never yet found it, unless in one or 
two instances. The men by their unions have had to 
fight and strike for every concession that they at present 
enjoy. But they are now sensible of the fact that strikes 
are practically a barbarism — a misery-producing, disease- 
engendering, home-wrecking system. Therefore they are 
determined, as capital will not listen to their just demands, 
to enforce, through their Parliamentary representatives, an 
eight hours day by law. I cannot blame them in this. 
I have seen too often the evils of strikes, the ill-feeling 
created between master and man resulting therefrom, and 
the deplorable antipathy of workmen towards their em- 
ployers. Hence I sympathize with their desire in this, but 
I would, as in other circumstances, make it optional for a 
majority in any trade to decide whether they should work 
eight or nine hours per day." ^ 

Foreign Competition, 

" In fact there is no other solution of the problem thart 
this, and, however much it may be objected to by certain 
employers on the ground of lessened production, or of the 

^ This was decided at the 1892 Trade Union Congress. 
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bogie of Continental competition, I fearlessly assert there 
would be no diminution of the output, but rather the 
contrary ; while the men will be in a better physical con- 
dition, and thus be enabled to do practically more work, as 
I find in our own experiment It is pitiful to me to hear 
employers talking in words of dread and fear of * foreign ' 
competition. Why, the longer hours the men work on the 
Continent the better it is for us, as they are in a worse 
physical condition to turn the work out. If long hours 
meant increased production, why are they not sending coals 
to Newcastle ? why are they not cutting us out in shipbuild- 
ing ? why are they not sending their pig-iron here ? why are 
they not sending their engines over here ? So long as con- 
scription is in force and long hours are worked in any 
country, the British workman and the British capitalist need 
have no fear of holding their own with the greatest of ease." 

International Eight Hours, 

Granted, suggested our correspondent, that English 
industries could successfully compete under the conditions 
you have dealt with, what would be the effect under an 
international eight hours system? "Under those circum- 
stances," said Mr. Allan, "we are again brought face to 
face with the fact that Britons, by reason of their insular 
position, their hardy nature, their muscular development, 
and what I would call their strength of race, will always 
excel any other nation in the commercial battle. No 
nation will hold its own, even on equal conditions of labour, 
with British workmen. Somehow they are bom with 
either a hammer or a plough-shank in their hands, and, 
being largely sustained on beef and beer, their muscular 
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development is such that it is bad to beat. There is no 
effeminacy in the British workman. Treat him well, feed 
him well, house him well, and he will lick creation." 



Eight Hours best for the Employer, 

Asked as to whether he did not think the success of the 
Sunderland experiment might be used by the ^opponents 
of an eight hours bill as an argument in favour of the 
feasibility of securing the concession by what is known as 
trade union effort, Mr. Allan replied : " No doubt the success 
which has attended our experiment — which I don't con- 
sider an experiment now — ought to convince all employers 
that such a departure from the old hours of working ought 
to be settled by mutual arrangement. In fact, it would be 
better for every employer if it were so. By entering into 
negotiations in a kindly and sympathetic way with the 
leaders of the workmen for the commencement of the new 
era of labour, they would go ]far to show that they were 
willing to meet their workmen in a fair and generous spirit, 
while per contra^ the spirit of antagonism to all the men's 
aspirations at present engenders dissatisfaction in the men's 
minds, discontent in their hearts, and less regard for their 
employers' interests. An eight hours day, if wrung from or 
forced "upon the employers, will assuredly produce no 
grateful effect in the minds of the workmen, whereas if 
given to them in the spirit just mentioned, it would go far 
to bridge the chasm at present existing between employers 
and employed. Somehow a combination of employers 
seems to act upon the principle of opposing everything 
proposed by the workmen, this opposition arising in many 
instances from political bias and dread of the growth of 

N 
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democratic principles. Such a feeling is to~be deplored, as 
no demand of the workmen can receive- due justice, or be 
looked at in a broad and comprehensive light while such 
feelings obscure and warp the better judgment of the 
employers." 

WTiy Factories dotCt Pay, 

It is well known that Mr. Allan's sympathy with his men, 
and the manner in which he has conducted the works, has 
produced a fine esprit de corps among the men. The genial 
employer discoursed on this topic with rare enthusiasm. 
He regrets deeply the lack of such feeling in most modern 
industrial concerns. **A great change," he said, "has 
come over the spirit of workmen during the last ten years. 
I observe more and more every day the eflfect produced on 
the men's minds by the example set to them by their 
employers. In my young days the employer mingled with, 
spoke to, and knew every man under him, and a feeling of 
love and respect was thereby induced in the workmen's 
minds. The system of to-day somehow seems to be the 
very opposite. It is no unusual thing to see managers of 
factories walking or driving in cabs to their works about ten 
o'clock in the day with their blue coats with velvet collars, 
a bouquet of flowers in their breasts, and a cigar stuck in 
their mouths. They are too big and too indifferent not 
only to their own interests but the interests of the concern 
they represent, to turn out to their work as they should do, 
and set an example to the men. When workmen note — 
and they do note — such indifference on the part of their 
employers, it is not to be wondered at that they take little 
interest in their work. If the officers of a regiment were to lie 
in bed and leave the parade or morning duty to be done by 
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the sergeants and corporals, that regiment would soon be 
demoralized. So it is in these practical, utilitarian, and 
fierce competition times with factories. It is a matter of no 
surprise to "me why some of the factories in this district 
which once paid good dividends are paying none now. 
The bad example set to the workmen is productive of 
incalculable loss to any firm ; the absence of enthusiasm on 
the part of employers and their managers tends to produce 
profitless balance-sheets. The old times must again be 
restored, the old kindly feelings and the word of encourage- 
ment to man and boy must again be given, the presence 
of the manager and employer must again be seen when 
the toiler commences his daily duty, else capitalists or 
employers of labour need not complain or blame the men 
if their factories are unsuccessful." 



The Manager's Testimony, 

Mr. Harrison, the manager of the works, gave . some 
useful, practical information as to the success of the eight 
hours system. A certain quantity of work, he said, used to 
be turned out by each machine in a day's work under the 
nine hours system. Incredible as it may seem to some, he 
states that the same amount of work is turned out by the 
same machine while worked for eight hours only. He has 
only one explanation for this new state of things, namely, 
that much time that was formerly wasted is now utilized, and 
that the men go into their work with much greater enthusi- 
asm. It is a very easy thing, he states, for men to do an 
additional hour's work in a day, for the men stick to their 
work instead of wasting five minutes here and there as 
formerly. 
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The Men's Point of View, 

Our correspondent was afterwards taken into the shops, 
and there had an opportunity of making personal inquiries 
among several representative men as to how they regarded 
the change. Their feeling was unanimously in its favour. 
Messrs. Adams and Carse, two of the workmen, said the 
system worked splendidly. They never lost any time 
now, they said, whereas Mr. Carse vouched for the fact that 
before the initiation of the system he had known as many 
quarters lost by the men in two days as would constitute 
three weeks' work. Both [of the men expressed surprise 
that the employers generally did not adopt the system, and 
gave it as their deliberate opinion that the masters could 
not lose anything by making such a change, but that they 
would gain thereby. Mr. ^Stitt, a boiler-maker, said there 
was not a man in the shop who would like to go back to 
the early morning. He now came to his work with a full 
stomach, instead of an empty one, and had felt a most 
beneficial change in his health. Mr. Cameron, one of the 
apprentices, was equally eulogistic of the new arrangement, 
. which suited the lads splendidly. One of the greatest 
benefits to be derived from the new system was, to him, the 
opportunity afforded of attending evening classes without 
the necessity of curtailing his sleep in order to be at work 
at six in the morning. 

Whether from the point of view of the employer or the 
men there can be no doubt that the eight hours experiment 
— now doubtless a permanent system — has been a remark- 
able success at the Scotia Engine Works. 
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THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

A SHORT but interesting communication by Mr. R. 
Donald, in the Economic Journal for September, 1892, 
informs us that " spasmodic efforts to create an eight hours 
agitation in the United States'' have been made ever 
since 1866, but not much has been done, except by the 
Carpenters' Trades Union. American workmen depend 
more on their own Unions than on legislative action, and 
there is less demand for legislative interference 'there than 
in England, the reason being that they know that laws on 
the subject might be passed, but would never be enforced. 
"There are now eight-hour laws in thirteen States, and 
not one of them is enforced or attempted to be enforced,^^ 
Hence there is very little demand for an eight hours day. 
An investigation among trades unions, however, made by 
Charles F. Peck, the Labour Commissioner for New York 
State (referring only to that State), shows that this State, 
with a population of six millions and a half, and with the 
best organized trades unions of any [State in the U. S. A., 
also shows the highest wages and shortest hours. Since the 
shortening of hours in 1890 wages have not fallen, and are 
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the same for a ^forty-eight hours week for carpenters as 
previously for a fifty-eight hours week in 1880 (viz. 14^. a 
day). Stonemasons got Ss. for ten hours in 1880, and 12^. 
for nine hours in 1890 ; plasterers 16^. for ten hours in 1883^ 
and iSs, for nine hours in 1889. To the question "did the 
reduction in the number of hours result in an increase of the 
working power?" the invariable answer was that the in- 
crease was about one-tenth. Finally, " all the evidence in 
this report goes to prove that when labour organizations have 
succeeded in reducing hours, they have in most cases also 
succeeded in raising wages." 
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Also a small edition on Japanese paper. £^, <^s. net. 
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biography of Mr. Ruskin. The book will contain numerous portraits of Mr. 
Ruskin, including a coloured one from a water-colour portait by himself, and also 13 
sketches, never before published, by Mr. Ruskiii and Mr. Arthur Severn. A biblio- 
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This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal hbtory of the 
Caesars, and Mr. Baring Gould has found a subject which, for picturesque detail 
and sombre interest, is not rivalled by any work of fiction. The volumes are 
copiously illustrated. 

Baring Gould. SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 
Illustrations. By S. Baring Gould. Croiun Svo, Js, 6d. 

A book on such subjects as Foundations^ Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, 
Old Ballads, etc. etc. It traces in a most interesting manner their origin 
and history. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC. By F. T. Perrens. translated by Hannah 
Lynch. In three volumes. Vol. I. Zvo, I2s. 6d. 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. 
This volume covers a period of profound interest — political and literary — and 
is written with great vivacity. 

Henley & Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. Henley and Charles Whibley. Crown 
Svo. 6s, 

Also small limited editions on Dutch and Japanese paper. 2is, 
and 42s, 
A companion book to Mr. Henley's well-known L^a Heroica. 

"Q." GREEN BAYS : A Book of Verses. By "Q.," Author of 
* Dead Man's Rock ' &c. Fcap, Svo, p. 6d, 
Also a limited edition on large Dutch paper. 

A small volume of Oxford Verses by the well-known author of ' J Saw Three Ships,' 
etc. 

Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown Svo, ^s, 6d, 

This work will be of great interest and value to all who are in any way connected 
with the University. It will contain an account of life at Oxford — intellectual, 
social, and religious— a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of recent 
changes, a statement of the present position of the University, and chapters on 
Women's Education, aids to study, and University Extension. 

Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. Crown Svo, 6s, 

An important volume of sermons on Old Testament Criticism^ preached before the 
University by the author of 'An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament.' 
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Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C H. Prior, 

M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown %vo, 65, 

A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 

KaufSmann. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmann, 
M.A. Crown Svo, $s. 
A biography of Kingsley, especially dealing with his achievements in social reform. 

Lock. THE LIFE OF JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Witb Portrait. 
Cro7vn Svo. $s. 

Hutton. CARDINAL MANNING: A Biography. By A. W. 
HuTTON, M.A. With Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

SeUs. THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. 

Sells, M.A. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Kimmins. THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
By C. W. Kimmins, Downing College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. 

Potter. AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. Potter, 
Lecturer at Newcastle College of Science. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 
2s. 6d. 

The above are new volumes of the " University Extension Series." 



Cox. LAND NATIONALISATION. By Harold Cox, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d, 

Hadfield &; Gibbins. A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By 
R. A. Hadfield and H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. 

The above are new volumes of " Social Questions of To-day " Series. 

FICTION. 

Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of * Mdle. de 
Mersac,' * Marcia,' etc. Crown Svo, 2 vols, 21s. 

Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce, 
Author of ' Miss Maxwell's Affections,* * The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,' 
etc. Crown Svo, 2 vols, 21s. 

Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 
Parker. Crown Svo. Buckram. 6s. 
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Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By II. B. Marriott Watson, Author of 'The Web 
of the Spider.* Crown ^vo. Buckram, 6s. 

Baring Gould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. By S. Baring 
Gould, Author of *Mehalah,' *Urith,' etc. Cheaper edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

Clark Russell. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W.Clark 
Russell, Author of ' The Wreck of the Grosvenor,' * A Marriage 
at Sea,' etc. With 6 Ilkistrations by W. H. Overend. Crown Svo, 
6s. 

Mabel Robinson. HOVENDEN, V. C. By F. Mabel 
Robinson, Author of * Disenchantment,' etc. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. 

Meade. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade, Author 
of 'A Girl of the People,' etc. With 6 Illustrations by W. Paget. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

Outsell. ONLY A GUARDROOM DOG. By Mrs. CUTHELL. 
With 1 6 Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Square Crown Svo, 65, 

OoUingwood. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry 

COLLINGWOOD, Author of *The Pirate Island,' etc. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Bliss. A MODERN ROMANCE. By Laurence Bliss. 

Crown Svo, Buckram, y. 6d. Paper. 2s. 6d, 

CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring 

Gould, Author of * Mehalah,* etc. With 67 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 6s, 

Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD. Edited by A. 
Clark, ALA., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

RusselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of * The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.' With Ilkistrations by F. Brangwyn. Svo. 10s. 6d, 

Author of * Mdle. Mori.' THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
Monluc. By the Author of *The Atelier du Lys,' *Mdle. Mori.' 
Crown Svo. ^s. 6d, 
* An exquisite literary cameo.' — Worid, 
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ifleto aim IRecent JBoolisf* 
Poetry 

Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6s, 

* Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 

rings in every line.* — Times. 

' The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for a 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to 
yourself, half in envy and half in admiration : ** Here is a 6ook ; here, or one is a 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year." ' — National Observer, 

' " Barrack-Room Ballads " contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is saying a good deal. " Fuzzy-Wuzzy," "Gunga Din," and 
" Tommy," are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.' — Atkemeum, 

' These ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more 
stirring than "The Ballad of East and West," worthy to stand by the Border 
ballads of Scott' — Spectator. 
' The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is?' — Pali Mall Gazette. 

Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Crown Svo. 5j. 

'The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to "Faust." "Brand" 
will have an astonishing interest for Ejiglbhmen. It is in the same set with 
"Agamemnon," with " Lear," with the literature that we now instinctively regard 
as high and holy.' — Daily Chronicle. 

Henley. LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the i6th, 17th, i8th, and 19th Centuries. By 
William Ernest Henley, Author of * A Book of Verse,' 'Views 
and Reviews,' etc. Crown Svo. Stamped gilt buckram^ gilt top^ 
edges uncut, ds, 

* Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for poetry and for 

chivalry which seems to us quite wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.'— 
Guardian. 

Tomson. A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Graham R. Tomson. With Frontispiece by A. Tomson. Fcap, 
Svo, 3J. 6d, 

Also an edition on handmade paper, limited to 50 copies. Large crown 
^0. 10s. 6d. net, 

* Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest rank among poetesses of English birth. 

This selection will help her reputation.' — Black and IV kite. 
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Langbridge. A CRACKED FIDDLE. Being Selections from 
the Poems of Frederic Langbridge. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 5j. 

Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev, F. Langbridge. 
Crown Svo, 

Presentation Edition, 3^. 6d, School Edition, 2s. 6d, 

'A very happy conception happily carried out. These " Ballads of the Brave" are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority. 
— Spectator. * The book is full of splendid things.' — World. 

History and Biography 

Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes 
and Introductions. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M. A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. Cohen, M.A. With Portraits. 
8w. Vol, X, 125. 6d. 

RusseU. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of * The Wreck of the 

Grosvenor.' With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. %vo. los. 6d, 

' A really good book.' — Saturday Review. 

' A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the hands of 
every boy in the country.' — St. James's Gazette. 

Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History and 
their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. %vo. 12s, 6d, 

* Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of a college, as an 

antiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college foundation, it will amply 
reward his attention.' — Times. 

* A delightful book, learned and lively.' — Academy. 

* A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 

the Colleges of Oxford.' — Athenaum. 

Hulton. RIXAE OXONIENSES : An Account of the Battles 
of the Nations, The Struggle between Town and Gown, etc. By 
S. F. HuLTON, M.A. Crown Svo. 5^. 

James. CURIOSITIES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY PRIOR 
TO THE REFORMATION. By Croake James, Author of 
* Curiosities of Law and Lawyers.* Croivn Svo, ys, 6d, 
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Clifford. THE DESCENT OF CHARLOTTE COMPTON 
(Baroness Ferrers de Chartley). By her Great-Granddaughter, 
Isabella G. C. Clifford. Small /^o. los. 6d. mi. 



General Literature 

Bowden. THE IMITATION OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Bowden. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. Second 
Edition, l6mo. 2s. 6d, 

Ditchfield. OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES : Their Story and 

their Antiquities. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.R.H.S., Rector 

of Barkham, Berks. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. Illustrated. 

' An extremely amusing and interesting little book, which should find a place in 
every parochial library.' — Guardian. 

Ditchfield. OLD ENGLISH SPORTS. By P. H. Ditch- 

FIELD, M.A. Crown Svo, 25. 6d. Illustrated. 
' A charming account of old English S^rls.*— Morning Post. 

Bume. PARSON AND PEASANT: Chapters of their 

Natural History. By J. B. Burne, M.A., Rector of Wasing. 

Crown Svo. ^s. 

* " Parson and Peasant ' is a book not only to be interested in, but to learn something 
from— a book which may prove a help to many a clergyman, and broaden the 
hearts and ripen the charity of laymen." ' — Derby Mercury. 

Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 

G. Massee. %vo. i8j. net. 

Cunningham. THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE: 
Essays on Questions of the Day. By W. Cunningham, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Economics at 
King's College, London. Crown Svo. 45. 6d, 
Essays on Marriage and Population, Socialism, Money, Education, Positivism, etc 

Anderson Graham. NATURE IN BOOKS : Studies in Literary 
Biography. By P. Anderson Graham. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The chapters are entitled : I. ' The Magic of the Fields ' (Jefferies). II. ' Art and 
Nature' (Tennyson). III. 'The Doctrine of Idleness' (Thoreau). IV. 'The 
Rom.ance of Life ' (Scolt). V. ' The Poetry of Toil ' (Burns). VI. ' The Divinity 
of Nature ' (Wordsworth). 
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Works by S. Baring Gould. 

Author of * Mehalah,' etc. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 

W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masey. Large Crown 

Svo, cloth super extra, top edge gilt, lOJ. 6d. Fourth and Cheaper 

Edition, 6j. \_Ready, 

' "Old Country Life," as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book 
to be published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' — 
World. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Third 

Edition, Crown %vo. 6j. 

' A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
reading. ' — Times. • 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. (First published as Historic 

Oddities, Second Series. ) Third Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 

' Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating book.— Scottish Leader. 

SONGS OF THE WEST : Traditional Ballads and Songs of 

the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 

by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, 

M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 

Songs each), Parts /., //., ///., 3^. each. Part IV,, ^s. In one 

Vol., roan, i^s, 

' A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.' — Saturday 
Review, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
Fourth Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 

SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. CrownSvo, Illustrated. 

[In the press. 

JACQUETTA, and other Stories. Crown Zvo, y, 6d, Boards, is, 

ARM I NELL : A Social Romance. New Edition, Crown Svo, 

3J. 6d. Boards, 2s, 

'To say that a book is by the author of " Mehalah " is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery. All these expecta* 
tions are justified by " Arminell." * — Speaker, 
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URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. Third Edition. CrownZvo, y,6d, 

'The author is at his best.' — Times. 

* He has nearly reached the high water-mark of " Mehalah." ' — National Observer, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. Crown Svo. 
2s. 6d, 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA : A Tale of the Cornish Coast. 
New Edition. 6s. 

Fiction 

Author of 'Indian IdyUs.' IN TENT AND BUNGALOW: 

Stories of Indian Sport and Society. By the Author of 'Indian 
Idylls.* Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Penn. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn, Author 
of * The Vicar's People,' etc. Crown Svo. p. 6d. 

Pryce. THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By Richard Pryce, 
Author of *Miss Maxwell's Affections,' etc. Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. 
Picture Boards^ 2s. 

Gray. ELS A. A Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. Crown Svo. 6s. 

' A charming novel. The characters are not only powerful sketches, but minutely 
and carefully finished portraits.' — Guardian. 

Gray. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M*Queen Gray. 

Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. 

Cobban. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. MacLaren 

Cobban, Author of * Master of his Fate,' etc. Crown Svo, 4f. 6d. 

* The best work Mr. Cobban has yet achieved. The Rev. W. Merrydew is a brilliant 

creation.* — National Observer. 
'One of ihe subtlest studies of character outside Meredith.' — Star. 

Lyall. DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By Edna 
Lyall, Author of 'Donovan.* Crown Svo. 3irf Thousand. 
3 J. 6d. ; papery is. 

Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, 
Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Eleventh and 
Cheaper Edition. Post Svo. is. 

Grey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By Rowland Grey, 

Author of * Lindenblumen,' etc. Crown Svo. 5 J. 

Dicker. A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Constance Dicker. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 
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Dickinson. A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

Prowse. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Taylor. THE KING'S FAVOURITE. By Una Taylor. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 



Novel Series 



Messrs. Methuen will issue from time to time a Series 
of copyright Novels, by well-known Authors, handsomely 
bound, at the above popular price of three shillings and six- 
pence. The first volumes (ready) are : — 
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1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

2. JACQUETTA. By S. Baring Gould, Author of * Mehalah, 

etc. 

3. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams (Mrs. 

De Courcy Laffan). 

4. ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

5. ARMINELL : A Social Romance. By S. Baring Gould, 

Author of * Mehalah,' etc. 

6. DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. With Portrait of 

Author. By Edna Lyall, Author of * Donovan,' etc. 

7. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

8. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

9. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 

10. MARGERY OF QUETHER. By S. BARING GoULD. 

11. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

12. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

13. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

14. URITH. By S. Baring Gould. 

15. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 
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NEW TWO-8HILLINQ EDITIONS 

Crown SvOf Ornamental Boards, 

ARMINELL. By the Author of ' Mehalah.' 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
JACQUETTA. By the Author of ' Mehalah.' 

Picture Boards, 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By Richard Pryce. 
JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 
A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

Books for Boys and Girls 

Walford. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Wal- 
FORD, Author of * Mr. Smith.' With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown Svo, 6s, 

* The clever authoress steers clear of namby-pamby, and invests her moral with a 
fresh and striking dress. There is terseness and vivacity of style, and the illustra- 
tions are admirable.' — Anti-J acobiti. 

MoleswortlL THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth, 

Author of 'Carrots.* With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 

*A volume in which girls will delight, and beautifully illustrated.* — Pali Mail 
Gazette. 

Clark RusseU. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By 
W. Clark Russell, Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,* etc. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown ^vo, ^s, 6d, 

•Mr. Clark Russell's story of "Master Rockafellar's Voyage" will be among the 
favourites of the Christmas books. There is a rattle and " go" all through it, and 
its illustrations are charming in themselves, and very much above the average in 
the way in which they are produced. — Guardian. 

Author of * Mdle. Mori.' THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
Monluc. By the Author of * The Atelier du Lys,' * Mdle. Mori.* 
Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. 
'An exquisite literary cameo.' — World. 
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Manville Fenn. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not 
go to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn, Author of * In the King's 

Name,' etc. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8w. 3^. 6^. 
' Who among the young story-reading public will not rejoice at the sight of the old 
combination, so often proved admirable— a story by Manville Fenn, illustrated 
by Gordon Browne ! The story, too, is one of the goDd old sort, full of life and 
vigour, breeziness and fun. —Journal of Education. 

Parr. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of * Adam and Eve,' 
* Dorothy Fox,* etc. Illustrated by W. PARKINSON. Crown Svo. 

' One of the prettiest stories which even this clever writer has given the world for a 
long time.* — IVorld. 

Meade. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade, 
Author of * Scamp and I,' etc. Illustrated by R. Barnes. Crown 

Svo. 3^. 6c/. 
'An excellent story. Vivid portraiture of character, and broad and wholesome 

lessons about life." — Spectator. 
*One of Mrs. Meade's most fascinating books.' — Daily News. 

Meade. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated by 
Everard Hopkins. Crown Svo, 2s. dd. 
'Mrs. Meade has not often done better work than this.' — Spectator. 

Meade. THE HONOURABLE MISS : A Tale of a Country 
Town. By L. T. Meade, Author of * Scamp and I,' * A Girl of the 
People,' etc. With Illustrations by Everard Hopkins. Crown 
Svo, 3i'. dd. 

Adams. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
With a Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, 3^. (>d. 

English Leaders of Religion 
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Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M. A. With Portrait, crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

A series of short biographies, free from party bias, of the 
most prominent leaders of religious life and thought in this 
and the last century. 

The following are already arranged — 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. [/^eady. 

' Few who read this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful insight it displays 
into the nature of the Cardinal's genius and the spirit of his life.'— Wilfrid 
Ward, in the Tadlet. 

* Full of knowledge, excellent in method, and intelligent in criticism. We regard it 
as wholly admirable.' — Academy, 
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JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. [Ready. 

* It is well done : the story is clearly told, proportion is duly observed, and there is 
no lack either of discrimination or of sympathy.' — Manchester Guardian. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. [Ready, 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Moule, M.A. [Ready. 

JOHN KEBLE. By W. Lock, M.A. [Nov. 

F. D. MAURICE. By Colonel F. Maurice, R.E. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. [Ready. 
Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home reading circles. Each volume will be 
complete in itself, and the subjects will be treated by competent writers 
in a broad and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SVMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
The following volumes are ready : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE 

B. GiBBiNS, M.A, late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden 

Prizeman. Second Edition. With Maps and Plans. [Ready, 

' A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of thb concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congra- 
tulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.' — University Extension Journal. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor, By J. A. HoBSON, M. A 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. By 
G. Massee, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
KiMMiNS, M.A. Camb. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. 

Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

The following volumes are in preparation : — 

NAPOLEON. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. Camb., U. E. 
Lecturer in History, 

ENGLISH POLITICAL HISTORY. By T. J. Lawrence, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Downing College, Cambridge, U. E. 
Lecturer in History. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By J. Solomon, 
M.A. Oxon., late Lecturer in Philosophy at University College, 
Nottingham. 

THE EARTH : An Introduction to Physiography. By E. W. 
Small, M.A. 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, M.A. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 
A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, 
and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series will be written 
by an author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject 
with which he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready ; — 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. HowELL, 
M.P., Author of * The Conflicts of Capital and Labour. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 

HOLYOAKE, Author of * The History of Co-operation.' 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., 
Author of * The Friendly Society Movement.* 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HOBSON, M. A. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, 
M.A., Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. Gibbins 
(Editor), and R. A. Hadfield, of the Ilecla Works, Sheffield. 

The following Volumes are in preparation : — 

ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. By Hubert Bland 
one of the Authors of * Fabian Essays.' 

POVERTY AND PAUPERISM. By Rev. L. R. Phelps, M.A., 
Fellow o'" Oriel College, Oxford. 

ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH MEN. By Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, M. A., Author of * The Labourers and the Land.* 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. B, Rev. J 

Carter, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. By J. R. DiGGLE, 
M.A., Chairman of the London School Board. 

WOMEN'S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Beilley, and 

Miss Abraham. 

RAILWAY PROBLEMS PRESENT AND FUTURE. By 
R. W. Barnett, M.A., Editor of the 'Railway Times.' 
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